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Issue Cover: A carving of a Native American with headdress 
made by members of the 26th Division /Courtesy of Jeffrey 
Gusky 


EDITOR SJOURNAL 


This issue of Army History presents two articles 
on very disparate topics. The first offers a rare 
glimpse into the lives of American soldiers on 
the Western Front during World War I. Authors 
Alisha Hamel and Paul Rutz examine the carvings 
made by members of the 26th Division while 
housed in underground quarries and caverns in 
France. These soldiers left their literal impressions 
in the rock and provided us with a snapshot frozen 
in time. Beyond what portraits or service records 
could tell us about these men, the engravings in 
these French caves are more personal in nature and 
offer access to the soldiers’ thoughts and feelings. 

The next article looks at the age-old topic of 
civil-military relations through a rather unique 
lens. Probably unknown to most American 
readers, author Kevin Davies introduces us to 
the Australian Defence Central Camouflage 
Committee (DCCC). Composed of an array of 
civilian scientists, artists, and others, it was tasked 
with implementing a national strategic camouflage 
policy in the early days of World War II. Almost 
from the beginning, the DCCC was met with 
consternation and trepidation from the branches 
of the Australian armed forces. Although the 
DCCC was operating under a mandate from the 
civilian government, the military—particularly 
the Australian Army—pushed back. It saw the 
responsibility for camouflaging its installations 
as solely within its purview. 

In place of the regular Army Art or Artifact 
Spotlight, this issue furnishes an interesting look 
at how a unit's history and heritage can influence 
the design of its insignia. This piece also highlights 
the role a command’s history office and museum 
can play in revising a unit’s heraldry. 

In the Chief’s Corner, Charles Bowery discusses 
his plans for a new Army Historical Enterprise. 
This endeavor is intended to streamline our 
strategic historical efforts, gain the most value 
from diminished resources, and strengthen the 
Army historical community's shared purpose 
through increased collaboration. As always, this 
issue features an excellent crop of engaging book 
reviews. 

I continue to invite our readers to send us 
articles on the history of the Army and encourage 
constructive comments about this publication. 


Bryan J. Hockensmith 
Managing Editor 
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days. The dictionary defines an enterprise as “a 

project or undertaking, typically one that is difficult 
or requires effort.” Army leaders tend to use the expression 
to convey a team effort or collaborative approach to 
accomplishing complex missions. 

I believe the time has come for an enterprise approach 
to the work of history and historians in the United States 
Army, with the intent of fostering collaboration among 
a diverse group of professionals. What we have at this 
moment is a distinctly non-enterprise method, broadly 
separated into educators and official historians, with 
subdivisions in the education community by institution 
and major command, and subdivisions in the official 
history community by functions, such as applied 
history, research and writing, and public history. The 
Army Historical Program continues to make valuable 
contributions in every one of those areas, but our “silo” 
mindset makes us less effective than I think we could be. 

I propose the Center of Military History (CMH) act as the 
advocate and integrator of an Army Historical Enterprise, 
which will be composed of a large, diverse community of 
historians operating along some commonly accepted lines 
of effort, with the broad objectives of fostering historical- 
mindedness in our soldiers and deepening the connection 
between the American public and its Army. This enterprise 
approach can have a number of positive effects. 


| diye Th is a term we see a lot in the Army these 


e It will improve the “product” we offer to 
the Army. For example, an agreed-upon 
framework of professional themes that is 
taught in institutions of military education 
at all levels and reinforced by our museums 
and official history publications will have 
more depth and consistency. An established 
set of strategic efforts for our command 
history community will result in measurable 
improvements to the Army's historical record. 


e = It will maximize resources in a shrinking Army. 
We should have some strategic discussions about 
what the various members of our community 
do on a daily basis, identifying redundancies 
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and gaps. The work that we have initiated on the 
Army Museum Enterprise is a good example 
of this type of analysis. “Digital history” in 
several forms (eBooks, social media, virtual staff 
rides, and so forth) has tremendous potential 
for innovation, cost savings, and a better 
delivery of historical perspective to the force. 


e It willdeepen a sense of community, shared purpose, 
and collaboration among all of our historians. 
Regardless of institution or career program, 
Army historians should be aware of expertise and 
professional friendship everywhere they look, not 
rivals for missions or resources. We should get 
back to conducting developmental events that 
span all of the career fields in our community. New 
Army conference policies will make this easier. 


CMH is uniquely positioned to act as a voice for the Army 
history community within the Headquarters, Department 
of the Army. I can use our budgetary authorities and the 
wide latitude that my boss, the Army’s senior career civilian, 
gives me to advocate for all our needs in terms of resources 
and command emphasis. While I write this, Iam, of course, 
aware that many of you will perceive this offer as another 
iteration of various attempts by the Center to “take over” 
direction of the Army Historical Program. That has been 
tried, but it is simply impossible, and it is not necessary. The 
Army teaches its soldiers the concept of mission command, 
with subordinates exercising disciplined initiative within 
the commander’s intent. So why should we not apply that 
principle to our own program, though with one critical 
difference. In this case, CMH is not the commander! You 
all have commanding officers and civilian bosses. What 
you have in me is a strategic integrator to further your 
objectives, or rather our objectives. 

We have an opportunity in late July at the Council of 
Army Historians to begin this conversation again in a 
productive way. I hope you all will want to be a part of this 
team of teams, and I welcome your feedback and ideas. 

Army Historians Educate, Inspire, and Preserve! 
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Center OF Micitary History RELEASES 
New PuBLicaTion 


The Center of Military History 
recently published the inaugural bro- 
chure in its new U.S. Army Campaigns 
of World War I series. The Mexican 
Expedition, 1916-1917, by Julie Irene 
Prieto, examines the operation, led 
by General John Pershing, to search 
for, capture, and destroy Francisco 
“Pancho” Villa and his revolutionary 
army in northern Mexico in the year 
prior to the United States’ entry into 
World War I. This campaign marked 
one of the final times cavalry was used 
on a large scale, and it was one of the 
first to use trucks and airplanes in the 
field. While Pershing’s troops failed 
to capture Villa, both Regular Army 
troops and National Guardsmen sta- 
tioned on the border gained valuable 
experience in these new technologies. 
This publication has been issued as 
CMH Pub 77-1 and is available for 
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purchase by the public from the U.S. 
Government Publishing Office. 


New BatTLerieLD ATLAS AVAILABLE FROM 
THE ComBAT STUDIES INSTITUTE PRESS 


The Combat Studies Institute (CSI) 
Press has released its newest pub- 
lication titled Battlefield Atlas of 
Price’s Missouri Expedition of 1864, 
by Charles D. Collins Jr. In the fall 
of 1864, a large Confederate force 
launched a major raid on Missouri. 
This incursion would culminate in 
Kansas City in the Battle of Westport, 
a Union victory that effectively ended 
Confederate resistance in the state. 
This atlas offers a guide to that attack 
and includes over seventy-five maps 
that recount the operation in detail. 
A PDF version is available as a free 
download from the CSI Web site: 
http://usacac.army.mil/organizations/ 
cace/csi/pubs. 
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U.S. Army Women’s Museum Opens 
New Exuisit 


The U.S. Army Women’s Museum 
(AWM), located at Fort Lee, Virginia, 
is the only museum in the world dedi- 
cated to Army women. The museum 
honors women’s contributions to 
the Army by telling their stories 
with interactive exhibits and videos 
throughout its galleries. The AWM 
serves as an educational institution, 
providing military history training 
and instruction to soldiers, veterans, 
and the civilian community. 

The AWM’s newest exhibit, pictured 
here, captures the work of female en- 
gagement, cultural support, and pro- 
vincial reconstruction teams in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. The success of these 
missions helped lay the groundwork 
for the recent removal of all gender- 
based restrictions on military service. 
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Almost a century ago, a young sol- 
dier from New England named Archie 
Sweetman carved a self-portrait into a 
limestone cave wall deep underground 
in France. He signed his name and 
hometown in pencil: “Sweetman of 
South Boston.” A visitor can still see 
the carving—a man’s profile in hel- 
met—and the signature as if the artist 
had left the cavern just moments ago. 
One can almost imagine the soldiers, 
with Sweetman among them, as they 
walked up the long stone staircase 
toward the explosive roar, poisonous 
gas, and lunar craters awaiting them 
aboveground. 

That Picardy cave—its exact loca- 
tion remains a secret—is part of an 
elaborate underground network of 
quarries, mines, and natural caverns 
that housed thousands of troops from 
both sides during the First World 
War. Deep enough to provide safety 
from artillery fire but still close to the 
trenches, these spaces provided rest 
areas for reserve troops rotating in 
and out of the lines, and occasionally 


they presented_another fighting front 
as both sides tunneled and booby- 
trapped for advantage. 

Archie Sweetman, a twenty-year-old 
National Guardsman from Medford, 
Massachusetts, stayed in these caves 
on and off for roughly six weeks in 
February and March 1918, before 
heading up to help repel the last-gasp 
German offensives. He and his com- 
rades engraved their literal impres- 
sions on their temporary home, build- 
ing worship spaces, leaving behind 
equipment, and inscribing images 
of women, horses, political figures, 
symbols of America, and praise for the 
1918 Red Sox. Though they were the 
most prolific, the Americans were not 
alone in their expressive output. The 
French, British, Germans, and troops 
oh Mp eck-beyiaeluet sam ot-aloyer-velucccmesCemmnels 
same kind of creative carving in these 
underground labyrinths, together 
fashioning a rare trove of communi- 
cation from this war that is still found 
exactly in the location where it was 
made.' This article focuses on one of 
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the many stories preserved here and 
the importance of safeguarding it. 


From Mittin To EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


The 26th Division was the first 
full-strength American force to ar- 
rive in France and the first National 
Guard unit to fight there.’ Its 104th 
Infantry became the first American 
military organization to be decorated 
by a foreign government.’ Like all 
National Guard divisions, the 26th 
had its origins in the 1903 Militia Act, 
also known as the Dick Act, named for 
Ohio Congressman Charles Dick, who 
championed the bill. An update to the 
1793 militia law, it provided organized 
federal supervision and aid to the state 
militias and arranged them into two 
categories: the Reserve Militia, all able- 
bodied men between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, and the National 
Guard, or Organized Militia, which 
would be called up and commanded 
by the president in time of war.‘ With 
the passage of the National Defense 


Title Composite Image: The 26th Division parades through Boston atter returning to the United States, 25 April 1919. /Boston Public library y | 


Act, signed by President Woodrow 
Wilson in June 1916, federal law fur- 
ther declared state militias to be the 
nation’s primary military reserve and 
laid out a legal mechanism to involun- 
tarily draft Guard members en masse 
into the Regular Army.° These laws set 
aside any ambiguity about the role of 
the National Guard in wartime and 
provided clear authority for the Wil- 
son administration to deploy it outside 
the troops’ states of origin. 

After Congress declared war on Ger- 
many in April 1917, the job of ready- 
ing millions of troops for deployment 
overseas began in earnest. Brig. Gen. 
Clarence Edwards received orders to 
organize the 26th Division that Au- 
gust, bringing together troops from 
National Guard units throughout New 
England. He established a headquar- 
ters in Boston. The division found 
its nickname when General Edwards 
called a press conference and asked for 
recommendations. At that Septem- 
ber 1917 meeting, reporter Frank P. 
Sibley of the Boston Globe suggested 
“Yankee” because virtually all its men 
were from New England.° The newly 
christened Yankee Division was the 
size of a Civil War corps, more than 
27,000 men, with primary combat 
power in the form of three brigades— 
two infantry and one field artillery.’ 
American divisions were enormous, 
even by Europe’s new twentieth-cen- 
tury standards. An infantry division of 
French or German troops at the time 
numbered about 14,000. 

Although National Guard units 
had participated in an expedition to 
Mexico the previous year and had 
deployed to Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to fight the Spanish at the turn 
of the century, 1917 was the first 
time Americans mobilized so fully to 
prosecute a foreign war. According 
to Sibley, who followed the Yankee 
Division overseas and reported from 
the trenches, to prepare for this war 
meant creating the types of new units 
being employed in the modern Eu- 
ropean combat situation, including 
“trench-mortar batteries, machine 
gun battalions besides the machine 
gun companies attached to each 
infantry regiment, and ammunition, 
sanitary, engineer, and supply trains.” 
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WESTERN FRONT 
March 1918 


= Front Line, Mar 1918 





Counting engineers, aviation squad- 
rons, and tank units, the United States 
deployed two million troops to the 
Western Front by the November 1918 
armistice, with another two million 
ground troops preparing to go. The 
force sustained about 320,000 casual- 
ties. If these numbers are compared to 
the just over 300,000 troops recruited 
and trained for the Spanish-American 
War, the sheer scale of this new force 
makes clear that America was enter- 
ing new combative territory.’ The 
term American Expeditionary Forces 
shows the novelty of the situation. 
Initially, the Wilson administration 
announced that the lst Division, a 
Regular Army division, would lead all 
others across the Atlantic. However, 
“Edwards was the only commander 
who could promise definitely, when 
the military authorities called on the 
telephone, to have a division organized 


General Edwards 





Library of Congress 





by September 1.”° Sibley cites the unit’s 
“community spirit” as an asset because 
its members came from one relatively 
small, yet thickly populated region of 
the United States with many veterans 
of the Mexican Expedition. Having 
joined as “volunteers for service rather 
than for pay,” many of the junior of- 
ficers and senior enlisted men had 
drilled together for years prior to be- 
ing called into full-time service.’° They 
had, in short, an exceptional esprit de 
corps and some disdain for the Regular 
Army." 


INJECTING New Bioop Into AN OLD FiGHT 


In late 1917, the American units 
began arriving for trench warfare 
training in France with an enthusiasm 
long squeezed out of the Europeans, 
who had been suffering—and hearing 
about the agony of their entrenched 
brothers, fathers, uncles, and neigh- 
bors—since 1914. According to histo- 
rian John Keegan, the fresh U.S. troops 
“fought with a disregard for casualties 
scarcely seen on the Western Front 
since the beginning of the war.”” 

On their arrival, and for months fol- 
lowing, the New Englanders depended 
on the French for everything from 
instruction to equipment, especially 
when rolling kitchens and other key 
goods failed to arrive from the United 
States. The Yankee Division troops 
attended schools with the French 
Military Mission to learn the latest 
strategies in trench warfare, including 
artillery training in how to conduct 
“rolling” and “box” barrages to sup- 
port advancing infantry, at Camp 
Coétquidan, Brittany, close to the 
French artillery center at Rennes. In 
early February 1918, 26th Division 
artillery units began their combat ap- 
prenticeship at Chemin des Dames, 
northeast of Soissons. Every battery 
and battalion rotated from the caves 
to man the trenches under French 
guidance. Battery A of the 101st Field 
Artillery unleashed the first shot by a 
National Guard unit on 5 February, 
and two days later the 101st Infantry 
entered the line for the first time.” 

The division remained in this loca- 
tion, shifting the untested Americans 
between trench and underground city, 


until the German spring offensive 
kicked off on 21 March. Sibley, the 
embedded reporter, described “the 
wonderful French quarries” where the 
Americans rested, wrote letters home, 
and carved into the walls. “They were 
not great open pits, like our quarries at 
home. They were more like elaborate 
mines, with broad tunnels. In almost 
any one of them a battalion could be 
comfortably housed; in one or two of 
the largest there was room for a regi- 
ment or more.... They were all lighted 
by electricity; some had their own 
water supply; all were fitted up with 
floored and ceiled rooms.” 

Keegan and other historians caution 
that the arrival of American troops 
was not necessarily the fait accompli 
some short histories of the war make 
it out to be. The situation was more 
complicated than that. The Germans 
had closed the war with Russia and 
moved fifty divisions to the Western 
Front, for a total of 192 against the 
allies’ 178 divisions, just before the 
Americans began arriving in late 
1917.'° The possibility of a German 
breakthrough was very real during 
their 1918 offensive, before the bulk 
of America’s massive new army was 
able to cross the Atlantic. However, 
the Germans made a number of poor 
strategic decisions. 

Tanks, for example, could have 
made the difference. During this of- 
fensive the Germans had little ability 
to press advantages—to chase retreat- 
ing troops and exploit gaps. Before 
1914, cavalry played this role, and 
now it would be mechanized armor. 
The British and French had put much 
effort into developing tanks, field- 
ing hundreds of them by late 1917. 
By contrast, the Germans were slow 
to develop their own, fielding only a 
few dozen of their clumsy design. It 
was more common for them to turn 
captured allied tanks on their original 
owners."° 

All German missteps aside, there is 
no doubt the American forces helped 
make 1918 a decisive year, in part 
because they helped break German 
morale as late summer turned to fall. 
Toward the end of September, Ger- 
many’s Generalquartiermaster Erich 
Ludendorff informed Kaiser Wilhelm 


IJ that his forces had become crippled 
by a sense of “looming defeat,” due 
to “the sheer number of Americans 
arriving daily at the front.””” After the 
German spring offensive petered out 
in August 1918, a new all-American 
army under General John J. Pershing 
had been ordered to “reduce the St. 
Mihiel salient,” a bulge in the lines ap- 
proximately twenty-six miles wide and 
fifteen miles deep.'* They tackled this 
task with fervor, moving on 27 Au- 
gust into heavy fighting at St. Mihiel, 
then on to the Rupt sector, assuming 
command of that area of operations 
on 8 September. The Americans were 
able to launch a massive and success- 
ful attack on 12 September, partially 
screened by rain and mist in which 
they neutralized the initially wither- 
ing German machine gun fire.'? That 
evening, with orders to proceed to 
Vigneulles, a transportation hub 
seven miles behind German lines, 
the Yankee Division found itself in a 
race with the U.S. 1st Division, which 
was pushing up from the south. The 
two divisions connected at dawn the 
following morning, closing the sa- 
lient.”” Action in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive followed later that month, 
and in October, the division moved to 
the area around Verdun, performing 
raids in support of several operations, 
chasing retreating German units up 
to the morning of 11 November and 
the end of hostilities. All together the 
Yankee Division spent roughly 210 
days serving in the line, and forty-five 
days in combat, making it easily the 
longest-fighting American combat 
division in the war.”! 

Without context, the numbers out- 
lined above and the mass movements 
of troops and supplies involved in the 
conflict are difficult to comprehend. 
To some extent, an emphasis on 
systems of movement, training, and 
manufacture is the only way to make 
sense of the vastness of the war, and 
that seems to be how many of the 
officials who prosecuted the conflict 
viewed the situation. For Ludendorff, 
thinking in terms of the mass of troops 
and materiel was crucial. In his mem- 
oirs of the war, he wrote, “Enormous 
masses of ammunition, such as the 
human mind had never imagined 
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before the war, were hurled upon the 
bodies of men who passed a miserable 
existence scattered about in mud-filled 
shell-holes. ... Then the mass came on 
again. Rifle and machine gun jammed 
with the mud. Man fought against 
man, and only too often the mass was 
successful.”” Other senior leaders 
emphasized what cannot be captured 
by statistics. In his Principles of War, 
France's Ferdinand Foch noted, “We 
have mentioned particular cases 
instead of general cases, for in war 
there are none but particular cases; 
everything has there an individual 
nature; nothing ever repeats itself.” 
Foch stressed the importance of what 
cannot be quantified, that it takes more 
than general cases to know the war. 
His example puts in context Luden- 
dorff's “enormous masses” as a mere 
tool for navigating our relationship to 
this historical event, like a map that 
notes key features but cannot possibly 
echo the experience of being in the 
landscape itself. From this perspec- 
tive, the underground cities of World 
War I are a gold mine of intimate 
information.” 


SEARCHING FOR THE Men Amone 
THE ENORMOUS MASSES 


The enthusiasm and energy of the 
Yankee Division soldiers are still 
engrained on the walls of these caves 
and quarries. Combined with service 
records, photos, and other informa- 
tion, these caves provide a snapshot 
of a moment in time during the 
Great War. Sweetman’s 1919 service 
card lists his unit, his place of resi- 
dence, the fact that he was wounded 
“slightly,” that he convalesced from 
July 1918 until Christmastime, and 
that his rank at discharge was private 
first class. But what did he feel as he 
deployed in and out of the trenches? 
What came to mind when he thought 
of home or what he was doing in 
France? 

Sweetman’s self-portrait in the 
cave and his compatriots’ other 
carvings on the walls tell more 
about them personally than their 
uniformed, youthful faces can show 
in official photos stripped of context. 
To get the same level of engagement 
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from a photograph, one would need 
to walk into the shop where the im- 
age was taken, breathe the same air 
as the doughboys, touch the camera 
that took their portraits, go down the 
street and kneel at the altars where 
they prayed, and walk a little farther 
to see where they posted their mail 
and ate their meals. In the caves, all 
this and more is still sitting where 
the Yankee Division left it in 1918. 

Retired Brig. Gen. Leonid Kondra- 
tiuk, former chief historian of the 
National Guard Bureau, asserted the 
importance of these underground 
spaces. “All the soldiers are dead, of 
course, but they left something of 
themselves in those caves,” he said 
in a recent interview. “In a way, it’s 
an artifact that still lives.”** The men 
mentioned throughout this article all 
served in the 101st Infantry as part 
of the 26th Division. The combina- 
tion of signatures, photos, service 
cards, and their human touch in 
the caves animates the individual 
men, sometimes to chilling effect. 
An unsettling feeling accompanies 
seeing Joseph Miller’s cave etching 
next to the card that confirms he 
died of wounds sustained during the 
St. Mihiel Campaign. His signature 
and address, mapped out with pen- 
cil, remains only partially engraved 
in the wall—cut short by duty, just 
like his life. Some men inscribed 
their names together, as did Edward 
Labbe, Earl Howland, and Patrick 
Joyce, united as members of 2d Pla- 
toon, Company E. Others, such as 
Thomas O’Halloran, smoothed out a 
limestone rectangle or two for them- 
selves. O’Halloran’s name, unit, and 
hometown are legibly, if somewhat 
hurriedly, carved. Yet he creatively 
breaks up the year with “19” and 
“18” diagonally split by “USA.” He 
would be wounded in action soon 
after creating this engraving. 

For his part, Archie Sweetman 
did very well. Wounded in a poison 
gas attack on 22 July, he received 
a Purple Heart while convalescing 
for four months and returned to his 
unit more than a month after the 
armistice. He traveled back across 
the Atlantic the following spring. 
After an honorable discharge in late 


April 1919, Sweetman attended the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School 
in 1923, going on to a career as a 
successful commercial artist in his 
hometown of Medford, Massachu- 
setts. He painted scenes around the 
world and was chosen by the U.S. 
Navy to portray the USS Constitu- 
tion. He lived to be nearly 100 years 
old.?> Pam Fisher, Sweetman’s nurse 
for the last five years of his life, said 
in an interview, “He was a wonderful 
man, kind, gentle, and had a mind of 
his own. He didn’t have much family, 
and the fact that he left his portrait 
there is a wonderful way for people 
to remember him.”” 


A Catt to Keep History ALIVE 


The Great War’s centennial has 
piqued some new interest in recall- 
ing its stories, with a commission set 
up by Congress in 2013 and a design 
competition for a new memorial to 
be built in Washington, D.C.” In 
early 2015, President Barack Obama 
presented the Medal of Honor to 
relatives of Pvt. Henry Johnson, an 
African American soldier of the 369th 
Infantry (who had received the Croix 
de Guerre, France’s highest honor for 
bravery), and Sgt. William Schemin, 
a Jewish soldier of the 4th Division.” 
This overdue official recognition 
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partially acknowledges the war's 
pivotal importance in world history. 
More than one noted historian has 
employed the word Armageddon to 
describe it.” And the men who lived 
through those climactic changes have 
left their palpable impression under 
the Picardy farmland. 

The need for action to preserve this 
precious accident of historical conser- 
vancy has grown since the summer of 
2014, when American physician and 
photographer Jeffrey Gusky began pub- 
lishing photos of the underground cities 
in National Geographic, the New York 
Times, and other outlets.*° Previously 
known to just a handful of historians 
and enthusiasts, the caves look eerily 
attractive in Gusky’s black and white 
photos and have generated plenty of 
enthusiasm around the world. As a re- 
sult of their newfound popularity, these 
sites are in danger from vandals and 
well-meaning tourists, as well as natural 
causes. General Kondratiuk commented 
on the importance of keeping these 
carvings unmolested: “Life and artifacts 
are so ephemeral that when the sol- 
diers came home most of the stuff they 
brought home was thrown away over 
the past hundred years.”*! In the face of 
that inevitable decay, the troops of the 
Yankee Division built a body of work of 
immense historical importance. These 
underground spaces should be held up 
next to the poetry of Siegfried Sassoon 
and Wilfred Owen, or Ernst Jiinger’s 
memoir Storm of Steel (Leisnig, Germa- 
ny: Robert Meier, 1920), as rare points 
of access to the minds of the troops who 
fought in those trenches—treasures that 
deserve dedicated preservation and 
study. This is U.S. Army history; it just 
happens to reside in France. 


Autuors’ Note 


Special thanks to retired Brig. Gen. 
Leonid Kondratiuk, who tracked 
down the service records and photos of 
some of the men who created the carv- 
ings and to Dr. Jeffrey Gusky for his 
work documenting the underground 
cities and for allowing the publication 
of his photos in this article. 
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1919), p. 25. 
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rated on 28 April 1918 with the Croix de Guerre 
by French corps commander General Fenelon 
Passaga for gallantry during the Battle of Apre- 
mont from 10 to 13 April. Benwell, History of 
the Yankee Division, p. 76. 

4. James Parker, “The Militia Act of 1903,” 
North American Review 177, no. 561 (Au- 
gust 1903): 278-87, at http://www.jstor.org/ 
stable/25119439. 
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the War of 1812 (Lexington: University Press 
of Kentucky, 1999), p. 113. 
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19. Ibid., pp. 221-23. 

20. Ibid., p. 229. 

21. Frank Sibley, who spent virtually the 
entire war with the division, wrote that the 
dispute over the numbers has to do with when 
command officially passed and how historians 
count artillery activity as part of the total time 
in the lines. He championed the 210-day num- 
ber (p. 14). Others, including Byron Farwell, 
quote 205 days, and 45 days in combat. The Ist 
Division, the next closest, fought 28 combat 
days (p. 96). 

22. Erich Ludendorff, Ludendorff's Own 
Story: August 1914-November 1918, Volume 
II (New York: Harper & Bros., 1919), p. 105. 

23. Ferdinand Foch, The Principles of War 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1920), p. 11. On the 
next page, Foch offers examples. Asking how to 
compare two regiments, he wrote, “Under the 
same name they represent two utterly differ- 
ent quantities. IlIness, hardships, bivouacking 
at night, react on the troops in various ways.’ 

24. Telephone Interv, Alisha Hamel with 
Leonid Kondratiuk, 18 May 2015. 

25. Ken Maguire, “Archie Sweetman is re- 
membered, Town Crier, Wilmington ed., 12 
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28. Michael D. Shear, “Two World War I Sol- 
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also Peter Hart, The Great War: A Combat His- 
tory of the First World War (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), p. 461. 
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127TH BRIGADE ENGINEER BATTALION, 1ST r BRIGADE Hee 
CoMBAT TEAM, 82D AIRBORNE DIvisioN,. eee 
FORT Brac NORTH CAROLINA‘, sea yore he 


7 ; Sas CRE nae RIES Rd Tee ogee 
After forty-eight years the 127th Brigade Engineer Battalion was See So at Fort Biied Noith« Carolina, in October sais : & 3 
2013 to be part of the Ist Brigade Combat Team (BCT), 82d Airborne Division. At that time, the 127th needed ; anew = Be 


beret flash and uniform oval (background trimming) for its eebevontent badges. The.new flash and oval heldared= * 
center representing the engineer corps, which was surrounded by the blue and pelle of the. 504th Cin ay Ist BETS. 
82d Airborne Division. 
During an event in early 2015, Lt. Col. Dominic Ciaramitaro, Orato of the 127th, and Cid. ‘Sgt. Maj. Randolph. .. 
Delapena met a veteran of the 127th who. inquired about the colors of. the: unit’s oval. He showed: them-one he wore _* @. * 
while assigned to the unit in the 1950s and informed them it was called the: Candy; Gane,-The’ oval hada blue center 
wrapped with red and white stripes-and edged with blue..The.colors mirrored the. shoulder ‘sleeve i insignia‘of the-llth .. 9. 
Airborne Division, the commanding unit for the 127th during World War II. Both leaders saw an opportunity to Xe) ee) 
the unit's history and heritage by finding a way to get the original uniform piece back on the chests and h eadgear of | 
their airborne engineers. 
Research began with a trip to the 82d Airborne Bivision War Memorial Museum at Fort Bragg. "the museum staff 
researched the 127th’s history looking for the Candy Cane. Images of unit training during the 1950s, along: wpe several 
sources, confirmed the veteran was correct. The museum’s curator, James Hallis, wrote a memorandum for the unit 
to send to The Institute of Heraldry highlighting the historical significance of the Candy Cane oval and requesting its 
return. On 29 September 2015, the institute approved.the World War II-era.oval, with a complementing’ beret flash, 
for the 127th. 
On Friday, 8 January 2016, the 127th Brigade Engineer Battalion removed the existine red, blue, and yellow oval from 
its uniforms and replaced the insignia with the design from the World War II era. The ceremony took place outside 
the battalion headquarters. Colonel Ciaramitaro and Command Sergeant Major Delapena asked James Hallis to pin 
the oval on their uniforms to begin the ceremony. Subsequently, the commander and command sergeant major then 
pinned each company commander and first sergeant, respectively. The process repeated throughout the ranks with 
each trooper of the battalion receiving the change. Once each soldier had the oval on his or her uniform, berets were 
donned, complete with the new flash. The battalion now recognized its heritage and honored those airborne engineers 
who served before them in New Guinea, Leyte, and Luzon. 
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Opposite Top: 127th Brigade Engineer Battalion’s oval and flash ceremony, 8 January 2016 
Opposite Mi dle: James Hallis, curator of the 82d Airborne Division War Memorial Museum, pins the unit's new oval on Colonel Ciaramitaro. 
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All photos courtesy of U.S. Army 
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Tar DEFENCE romtad Carcierteh Comaarreg, 1940- 1943 


INTRODUCTION 


The period between December 1941 
and July 1942 was a dark time for 
Australia. The Japanese had attacked 
Pearl Harbor, conquered Singapore— 
taking with it thousands of Australian 
soldiers as prisoners of war—and had 
pushed through what is now Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, and Papua New Guinea. 
WAVetdom detomoreyeeloytotomeym Dr-vansnem-belemssle 
midget submarine raid on Sydney, 
it was clear that Australia was under 
serious threat. In response to the 
danger, the Australian government 
created the Defence Central Camou- 
flage Committee (DCCC) to organize 
and implement the nation’s strategic 
camouflage plan. The DCCC evolved 
from the Sydney Camouflage Group, 
a volunteer organization of concerned 
civilian scientists, artists, and military 
personnel, into a nationwide body that 
Yolered elm Kon ova tercanereaiveloa seleeyeelybetae! 
skills of the scientific, artistic, and 
military worlds and use them to con- 
ceal important establishments from 
the enemy. 

Although initially well received, dif- 
ferences between the military and the 
civilians led to a clash of authority that 


undermined much of the good work 
done by the DCCC. The purpose of 
this article is to investigate the history 
of the DCCC and its leaders and ana- 
lyze the failures from the perspective 
of civil-military relations. 


AUSTRALIAN PRE- AND EARLY War 
CAMOUFLAGE EFFORTS 


During World War I, Australia 
quickly, and painfully, learned the 
importance of camouflage. The intro- 
duction of new technologies such as 
the airplane, and with it, aerial recon- 
naissance—and later aerial bombing— 
meant that military forces not on the 
front line were no longer protected 
by simple distance. It also meant that 
it was possible to spot a large buildup 
of forces, potentially warning the en- 
emy of an impending attack. To pre- 
vent detection, elaborate camouflage 
schemes were developed. From the 
replacement of the prewar uniforms, 
such as the French pantaloon rouge, 
with terrain-matching colored or dis- 
ruptive-patterned clothing as well as 
the strategic camouflage efforts prior 
to the German 1918 spring offensive, it 
was obvious that in order for soldiers, 
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airmen, or sailors to survive they had 
to be able to hide in plain sight.’ 

In the years before World War II, it 
is unclear to what extent the lessons 
learned in World War I had been 
lost by the Australian military. The 
field of camouflage was “confined to 
zoologists and a few field naturalists 
especially those interested in animal 
fo) (ohbna-to Cope Me-DoLemmueXomm o)elaelepeelaet-moye 
vision.” Contradicting this is Brig. 
John L. O’Brien, who stated, 


Despite the impression that could 
be gained for m.s to indicate that the 
Army was not greatly interested in 
the subject, it was actually a live one 
among units even prior to World 
War II. Because it was rightly not 
taken as the be-all and end-all of 
fighting a war, the super enthusiasts 
probably do not realise that this was 
so, or if they did, probably sneered 
at the efforts as unscientific and 
elementary, which they probably 
were. To many a soldier’s sorrow 
the subject of “Camouflage and 
Concealment,” was too often stan- 
dard procedure for a dull officer to 
occupy the time of bored soldiery 
by lecturing. Nevertheless, a lot of 


Title Composite Image: An Australian soldier hangs camouflage netting while attending a course on concealment 


and deception. /Australian War Memorial 
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good practical training was often 
done. My own pre-war [experience 
was] mostly with artillery units 
and the subject of Camouflage and 
Concealment was a standard major 
consideration in the selection of gun 
positions, wagon lines and particu- 
larly O.P.S.° 


This disagreement may be explained 
by several factors, such as whether or 
not one considers teaching camouflage 
techniques to soldiers or researching it 
by scientists as constituting a strategic 
effort. Such differences in perspective 
help to account for the eventual clash 
between civilian authority and the 
military that occurred in Australian 
camouflage undertakings in early to 
mid-1942. 

Whatever the case, by 1938, Austra- 
lia did not have a strategic camouflage 
organization or plan ready in case of 
war. As the threat of war in Europe, 
and increasing fear of Japanese expan- 
sion, penetrated the Australian strate- 
gic outlook, tentative steps toward a 
national camouflage plan began. The 
same year, following a recommenda- 
tion made by the Defence Committee 
regarding aerial photography of mili- 
tary installations and other prohibited 
areas, the military service boards and 
Munitions Supply Board investigated 
the feasibility of camouflaging a “se- 
cret plant.”* The issue of concealment 
was raised for a second time at a Coun- 
cil of Defence meeting on 25 January 
1939 when the service boards were 
required to advise the government 
about possible measures to camouflage 
military establishments.’ 

While the military was taking these 
steps, small groups of civilians were 
also developing camouflage tech- 
niques and materials for use in the 
impending conflict. In April 1939, two 
civilians, V. E. Tadgell of the Orient 
Line shipping company and Sydney 
Ure Smith of the Council of the Society 
of Artists, met with representatives 
of the Navy Department to “inquire 
whether or not there was any part that 
could be played by artists in the event 
of war.’® The eventual outcome of this 
meeting was the creation of the Sydney 
Camouflage Group. This organization 
consisted of civilian scientists, artists, 
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Sydney Ure Smith, c. 1948 


and military representatives. Its first 
chairman was the chair of zoology at 
the University of Sydney, Professor 
William John Dakin. 

With the creation of the Sydney 
Camouflage Group, work began in 
earnest, although unofficially and on 
a small scale. The body developed 
schemes for camouflaging water, gas, 
and oil facilities, as well as military 
installations. It conducted site visits 
to the Royal Australian Air Force 
(RAAF) aerodrome at Richmond, 
New South Wales, and undertook 
studies at the forts in North Head, Syd- 
ney. It set up experiments and basic 
camouflage training at various army 
camps.’ With the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, the Sydney Camou- 
flage Group gained the attention of the 
highest levels of government.® It was 
during 1940 that the seeds were sown 
for the DCCC. 


WILLIAM JOHN DAKIN 


No study of camouflage efforts in 
Australia during World War II is pos- 
sible without mentioning Professor 
William John Dakin.’ He was born on 
23 April 1883 in Toxeth Park, Liver- 
pool, Lancashire, England, to William 
and Elizabeth (née Grimshaw). Upon 
completing a Bachelor of Science, 
with honors, in zoology in 1905 anda 





Master of Science in 1907, both from 
the University of Liverpool, he spent 
1907-1908 at the Christian-Albrechts- 
Universtitat in Keil, Germany. His 
time there included a tour at the bio- 
logical station on Heligoland in the 
North Sea. This posting allowed him 
to develop a deeper love of oceanogra- 
phy. He also spent a season in Italy at 
the Naples Zoological Station with the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and in 1909 moved to 
Ireland where he eventually worked as 
an assistant lecturer at Queens Uni- 
versity of Belfast. The following year 
he returned to the University of Liv- 
erpool where, in addition to teaching, 
he completed his doctorate in 1911, 
studying osmotic pressure and the 
blood of fishes. In 1912, Dakin took 
a senior assistantship at University 
College before applying for the chair 
of biology of the newly established 
University of Western Australia. Upon 
acceptance and before leaving for 
Australia, he married Catherine Mary 
Gladys Lewis (who also held a science 
degree) on 15 January 1913. 

The move to Australia was a turning 
point in Dakin’s life. He established a 
biology club, became the president of 
the local chapter of the Royal Society 
from 1913-1915, and was assigned 
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William Dakin, c. 1943 


to assist public health services in Co- 
lombo, Sri Lanka; and Perth. In 1920, 
he left Perth to take the job of chair of 
zoology at the University of Liverpool 
and remained there until 1928. On 24 
January 1929, he returned to Australia, 
this time to assume the position of 
chair of zoology at the University of 
Sydney and stayed until his retirement 
in 1948. It was during his tenure at the 
University of Sydney that he became 
the technical director of camouflage 
at the Department of Home Security 
(DHS). 

These rather dry details do not 
truly reflect the depth of this man. 
Dakin was a passionate scientist who 
made major contributions to science 
in general and Australian science 
in particular. What little is written 
about him indicates that he was an 
excellent teacher who inspired his 
students. He was also interested 
in educating people about science 
when he produced for the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Corporation the 
long-term series called Science in the 
News. According to authors Allen 
Colefax and Ann Elias, this brought 
him “tremendous popularity’ among 
the general populace and “the dis- 
approval of purist colleagues who 
believed academia should be free of 
popular application.”'® Aside from his 
career in science, he was “a brilliant 
lecturer, and an expert on yachting, 
photography and radio design. He 
was also an acknowledged authority 
on whaling, a tireless campaigner 
for the wider teaching of Biology in 
schools, a fine pianist and a landscape 
artist of considerable merit.”'' During 
his lifetime, Dakin published over 
sixty scientific papers, two textbooks, 
a history of Australian whaling, the 
manual The Art of Camouflage, as 
well as several magazine articles. His 
finest work was the posthumously 
published Australian Seashores. For 
his incredible contribution to science, 
the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science awarded 
him the Mueller Medal in 1949. 

William Dakin died after a long 
battle with cancer on 2 April 1950 at 
his home in Turramurra (a suburb of 
Sydney) and was survived by his wife 
and their son. 


Tue DCCC 


The DCCC evolved from a sugges- 
tion made by the director of Civil- 
ian Defence and State Cooperation 
“that all state governments might be 
requested to examine the problem of 
camouflage in consultation with local 
Army and RAAF Headquarters. It 
[also] was pointed out that there was 
a lack of adequate information relat- 
ing to camouflage.”’* The Defence 
Committee, an advisory group to 
the minister for defence, considered 
the proposal and made the following 
recommendations: 


i) As in the case of lighting restric- 
tions, the probability of the need 
arising for the camouflaging of 
places of national importance is 
remote. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee consider it desirable that 
plans should be prepared in ad- 
vance for camouflaging selected 
places in Brisbane, Newcastle- 
Sydney, Port Kembla, Melbourne- 
Geelong, Fremantle and possi- 
bly Port Moresby and Rabaul. 


It was agreed that the list of places 
of national and military importance 
(including Services and Muni- 
tions establishments), together 
with an estimate of the cost, dis- 
tinguishing Services, Munitions 
and civil establishments, should 
be prepared by the Standing and 
Sub-Committee with the Direc- 
tor of Civilian Defence and State 
Co-operation and a representative 
of the Department of Supply and 
Development added—the Sub- 
Committee to collaborate with 
the Service Departments and the 
Department of Supply and Devel- 
opment to the extent necessary for 
the purposes of its investigations. 


ii) After consideration of the report, 
the Defence Committee will submit 
a recommendation as to the extent 
to which, in its opinion, camouflag- 
ing should be taken, and the basis of 
distribution of the cost.” 


The report was well received and, 
based on it, the Defence Commit- 


tee in August 1940 recommended 
the establishment of a Camouflage 
Committee and that it should provide 
advice on 


a) The general principles which 
should be followed in connection 
with the camouflage of Service and 
Civil establishments 

b) The nature and extent of the 
preparatory work which should now 
be undertaken and the organisation 
required for this purpose 

c) The places of national and mili- 
tary importance which it is con- 
sidered should be included in the 
scheme for camouflage 

d) The estimated costs of camouflag- 
ing the approved establishments, 
the basis of distribution of the costs 
between Commonwealth, State and 
owner of the establishment 

e) Any other relevant aspects." 


One important factor behind the 
creation of a single, centralized 
camouflage authority was the de- 
sire to avoid the chaos and waste of 
resources caused in Britain by the 
existence of four separate camouflage 
departments.”” 

Events then moved swiftly. In No- 
vember 1940, the first meeting of the 
Camouflage Committee was held 
at Victoria Barracks in Melbourne 
with representatives from the armed 
services, relevant government depart- 
ments, and members of the Sydney 
Camouflage Group. The one-day 
meeting extended out to a week, dur- 
ing which the shape of the DCCC, 
its roles and responsibilities, costs, 
and the need for commonwealth 
legislation were determined.'® On 28 
March 1941, the Defence Commit- 
tee recommended that the DCCC be 
established, and it was approved by 
the War Cabinet on 9 April 1941.” 
In addition to the DCCC, the War 
Cabinet, as per the recommendations, 
approved the creation of an experi- 
mental camouflage station at Middle 
Head, Sydney, directed by the DCCC 
and administered by Department of 
the Army. The station was located in 
the School of Military Engineering 
and was designed and equipped by 
Professor Dakin." 
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While the wheels of government 
turned to create the DCCC, the Sydney 
Camouflage Group was making steady 
progress developing camouflage tools 
and techniques for use by the Austra- 
lian military. The best example of this 
was a sixty-page manual entitled The 
Art of Camouflage. This guide, referred 
to as The Art and Method of Camou- 
flage in the minutes of the Novem- 
ber 1941 meetings, gave Australian 
forces a clear and easy to understand 
reference on the art and science of 
camouflage.” Using examples from 
a variety of sources, both natural and 
synthetic, it explained how to conceal 
objects properly, whether they were 
air-, land-, or sea-based targets.” It 
also discussed how to detect enemy 
camouflage efforts. An initial order of 
1,000 copies was placed, and it contin- 
ued to be used throughout the war.” 

The first meeting of the DCCC 
convened at Victoria Barracks on 
2 May 1941. The chairman was Lt. 
Col. R. M. V. Thirkell, and Dakin 
was appointed the technical direc- 
tor. Pursuant to the requirements of 
the federal government, the DCCC 
tasked each state with creating its 
own camouflage committee. Addi- 
tionally, camouflage priorities were 
developed, and the importance of the 
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experimental camouflage station was 
reafirmed.” With an initial fund of 
£9,000, and annual budget of £5,000, 
DCCC’s work began with eighteen 
camouflage projects either under way 
or awaiting funding.” 

Regular meetings occurred as the 
various aspects of the DCCC began 
to take shape. By the fourth meeting 
of the DCCC executive committee, 
held on 14-15 July 1941 at Victoria 
Barracks, regulations governing the 
camouflaging of military and civil es- 
tablishments were drafted for the gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, formation of 
the state committees commenced, and 
they contained a bewildering array of 
individuals from a number of decidedly 
nonmilitary positions. A document 
titled Suggested Defence State Camou- 
flage Committee—Executives listed the 
chair of the Melbourne Committee as 
Darryl Lindsay, keeper of the prints, 
National Gallery, Melbourne, while the 
chair of the Perth Committee, Profes- 
sor A. D. Ross, was a physicist from the 
University of Perth.” Committees com- 
posed of scientists, architects, soldiers, 
and artists, among others, brings to 
mind Sir Winston Churchill’s famous 
comment to Sir Stewart Menzies, head 
of the British Secret Intelligence Ser- 
vice, regarding the eclectic characters 
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working at Bletchley Park to crack the 
German Enigma code: “I told you to 
leave no stone unturned, but I did not 
expect you to take me so literally.””° 

Because the responsibility of the 
DCCC was nationwide, which includ- 
ed Papua New Guinea and Rabaul and 
covered both civil and military estab- 
lishments, a strong regulatory frame- 
work was required. Draft regulations 
were prepared at the committee's 
fourth session.”’ These official guide- 
lines, put into effect as of 7 August 
1941 under the National Security Act 
of 1939-1940, defined the functions of 
the DCCC as follows: 


a) To prepare lists of places of na- 
tional and military importance to 
be camouflaged 

b) To conduct experimental work in 
relation to camouflage of establish- 
ments and all types of Defence and 
Civil equipment 

c) To prepare and approve plans 
for camouflage schemes, and to co- 
ordinate and control such schemes 
d) To maintain records of all avail- 
able camouflage information 

e) To co-ordinate and direct ac- 
tivities of State Defence Camouflage 
Committees 

f) To advise the Minister concerning 
any matters referred by him to the 
Committee.” 


Initially under the Department of De- 
fence Coordination, the DCCC moved 
to the camouflage section of the newly 
created Department of Home Security 
by July 1941.” As part of the DHS, the 
DCCC now came under the authority 
of Minister for Home Security Hubert 
Peter Lazzarini. Alexander W. Welch, 
the secretary of the DHS, became the 
DCCC chair; Colonel Thirkell the 
deputy chair; and Professor Dakin re- 
mained the technical director.” 

September to December 1941 was a 
highly productive time. The Camou- 
flage Research Station at Middle Head 
became operational and began con- 
ducting experiments. Furthermore, 
the first project with the RAAF started 
at its aerodrome Williamtown, New 
South Wales, receiving a complete 
camouflage and concealment effort.*' 
It was during this time that the first 
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problems between the DCCC and the 
army developed. According to Dakin, 


A small disagreement in policy 
with the Army Authorities directly 
controlling the Research Station 
had already occurred to cloud the 
otherwise bright prospects for useful 
work. The fact was that at this early 
date Army was not following the 
instructions laid down in regard to 
the functions of the Defence Central 
Camouflage Committee.” 


In Dakin’s opinion, the root cause of 
this matter was civilians and military 
personnel having to work together 
and the natural allegiance of the army 
personnel to their service. Whatever 
the reason, the outcome was, accord- 
ing to Dakin, “the Department of 
Home Security itself scarcely realised 
that the control of the Camouflage 
Research Station was passing out of 
the hands of the DCCC.” This “small 
disagreement” was a portent of things 
to come. 


War REACHES AUSTRALIA 


The attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 
December 1941 (due to time zones, 
the strike occurred on 8 December 
in Australia), suddenly made the 
necessity of camouflage a vital stra- 
tegic issue. Within eight days of the 


assault, plans for the concealment 
of eleven aerodromes around the 
Northern Territory were developed. 
On 14 January 1942, a work crew of 
twenty-three men departed Sydney 
on board the SS Zealandia headed 
for Darwin to conduct camouflag- 
ing efforts.** 

The Zealandia arrived in Darwin in 
early February. Unfortunately, due to 
labor problems, it was not possible for 
the materials to be unloaded. Despite 
this setback, and keen to get on with 
the job, the men started painting 
RAAF hangars. On 19 February 1942, 
the Japanese bombed Darwin. Among 
the casualties was the Zealandia, 
sunk along with most of the camou- 
flage supplies in its hold.» This loss, 
due to the distance between Darwin 
and other major population centers, 
meant that camouflaging in that area 
was not possible, precisely when the 
peril was greatest. 

The bombings of Pearl Harbor and 
Darwin had finally awakened Austra- 
lia to the need for major camouflage 
efforts and, as a result, all three ser- 
vices undertook these endeavors with 
avidity. A meeting of the Advisory 
War Council on 23 December 1941 
reported that the navy “is co-operat- 
ing to the full,” the army and RAAF 
had allocated £100,000 and £50,000, 
respectively, toward camouflage, and 
the Minister for Home Security had 
approved the use of £50,000 for bulk 
purchase of camouflage materials.” 
Given the importance of the program 
and the limited resources available, 
areas were prioritized to receive al- 
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locations. Ata meeting of the Defence 
Committee on 22 April 1942, the fol- 
lowing cities were listed as vulnerable 
(10 being the most): 


10. Darwin, Port Moresby 

. Townsville, Brisbane 

. Sydney, Newcastle, Kembla 

. Perth, Fremantle 

. Melbourne, Geelong, Whyalla, 
Port Pirie, Hobart 

5. Yallourn, Lithgow, Wadda- 

mana 
4. Salisbury, Adelaide 
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Furthermore, the committee priori- 
tized the camouflage of establishments 
in the following order (1 being most 
important): 


1. Operational aerodromes 

2. Bulk Petrol and oil storages 

3. Power houses and munitions 
factories 

4. Coastal fortifications, fixed 
anti-aircraft batteries, and 
RAAF stations not included in 1 

5. Explosive and ammunition 
depots 

6. Camps and stores depots 

7. Other service installations”’ 


During this time, those employed by 


the DHS in concealment endeavors 
reached a peak of around a hundred.*® 


THE CAMOUFLEURS 


To focus solely on the bureaucratic 
aspects of the camouflage effort in 
general, and the DCCC in particular, 






The SS Zealandia, its stern low in the water, afire and se slowly sink ing 


~~ bombed by Japanese planes in Darwin Harbor - 
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serves as a great injustice to the men 
and women who comprised the DCCC 
and their major contributions to the 
art and science of camouflage. Titled 
camoufleurs, their story is a fascinating 
one, both for what they did and for 
who they were.” 

The people who worked for the 
DCCC came from an array of back- 
grounds. The Australian art com- 
munity featured prominently in the 
camouflage efforts and, by far, the two 
biggest standouts were the modern- 
ists Frank Hinder and Max Dupain. 
Together they “used techniques of 
abstraction, cubism and surrealism to 
help the military camouflage and con- 
ceal soldiers, aeroplanes and military 
equipment.“ This resulted in inven- 
tions like the “Hinder Spider,” which 
was “a portable and collapsible frame 
for hanging camouflage nets over guns 
in the field.”*" 

Throughout the country, the cam- 4 
oufleurs worked to hide aerodromes, KS ‘Frank ind 
oil depots, and other military and 
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‘An aircraft hangar camouflaged to look like ageneral-storey 


civil installations from the enemy. 
Even establishments like the Mount 
Stromlo Observatory in Canberra 
received their attention.* Never- 
theless, the camoufleurs did face 
existential issues about their beliefs 
and war. 

In her book, Ann Elias dedicated an 
entire chapter, titled “Conscience,” to 
how the Australian art world in general, 
and the camoufleurs in particular, saw 
themselves as participants in the war. 
She mentioned several artists and oth- 
ers, both from Australia and abroad, 
who were committed pacifists but 
ended up in uniform. She also noted 
that one camoufleur, Ralph Shelley, 
was a conscientious objector and re- 
fused to swear an oath of service to the 
military forces of the Commonwealth 
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of Australia. Dakin eventually had him 
removed from the DHS.* In addition 
to the ethical quandary faced by many 
artists, it was also difficult to categorize 
the camoufleurs. They were not war 
artists recording history with paint and 
brush, nor were they soldiers serving in 
military units bound by martial rules, 
regulations, and traditions. However, 
although they were civilians and non- 
combatants, they were still playing an 
active role in the war effort. Because 
they were not completely artists, but 
also not entirely soldiers, these indi- 
viduals were left in a state of military 
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Accredited camoufleur shoulder slide 
with badge 


and governmental legal limbo. This 
state of uncertainty exacerbated the 
natural and understandable desire of 
the camoufleurs to serve the nation in 
a time of mortal danger. Elias noted 
that “the artists who worked in cam- 
ouflage were committed to working 
for the national good. They shared a 
high sense of national duty, wanted to 
shield and safeguard citizens against 
external violence, and were committed 
to border protection against Japanese 
invasion. Camouflage was a way of 
bringing specialist skills to national 
protection.’“* To many in the army, 
or at least its chief engineer, Maj. Gen. 
Clive S. Steele, this gave the perception 
that the camoufleurs were just looking 
for something to do, whether or not the 
army actually thought it was needed.” 

Because of their sense of duty and 
their desire to serve, several camou- 
fleurs were eager to relocate either to 
northern Australia or into the South 
West Pacific Area (SWPA), primar- 
ily to Papua New Guinea. However, 
those that did deploy often struggled 
to adjust to the foreign cultures, the 
tropical climate, and military environ- 
ment.*° Such discomfort may have 
played into the hands of the military 
by demonstrating that it alone should 
handle matters relating to camouflage 
because civilian artists were not men- 
tally strong enough for the rigors of 
war. This seems unlikely as many other 
artists enlisted in the armed forces and 
saw combat.” The only real difference 
between these serving artists and the 
camoufleurs was that one group was 
part of the military, while the cam- 
oufleurs were civilians employed by 
the DHS. 

Regardless of the issues, what is be- 
yond doubt is the quantity and quality 
of the work produced by the camou- 
fleurs. The Research Station at Middle 
Head was at its height in early 1942. 
It was conducting experiments with 
everything from imitation rocks and 
artificial trees to the concealment of 
radar installations and paints capable of 
avoiding detection by infrared photog- 
raphy.* In addition to The Art of Cam- 
ouflage manual, the DCCC produced 
numerous bulletins, booklets, films, and 
posters.” The station also designed and 
ran instructional programs concerning 
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camouflage. In all, the DCCC held fif- 
teen courses and trained 450 officers.”° 


CLASH OF AUTHORITY 


With established priorities, avail- 
able funding, and a clear strategic 
necessity, there should have been 
little to impede the effective work of 
the DCCC. However, this changed 
on 5 June 1942, when General Sir 
Thomas Blamey, commander, Allied 
Land Forces, SWPA, and commander 
in chief, Australian Military Forces, 
issued the following general routine 
order (GRO): 


General Staff. 
G.71. Unit Camouflage 


1. The construction and maintenance 
of camouflage works for a military 
unit or installation is primarily the 
responsibility of that unit. 
2. The unit should seek engineer ad- 
vice, if required, from the appropriate 
Engineer Commander. 
3. The Engineer Commander con- 
cerned will— 

(a) Provide necessary engineer 
stores 

(b) Decide whether engineer as- 
sistance is required and, if necessary, 
provide it 
(305/733/465) 
V.A.H. STURDEE 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of the General Staff *' 


This GRO, coming seemingly out 
of nowhere, caused great consterna- 
tion within the DCCC, and Dakin 
was quick to investigate. In a letter 
to Lt. Gen. Vernon Sturdee, Dakin 
wrote that it “seems to indicate that 
in the future all Army Camouflage is 
to be a matter for the Army alone” 
and “this seems to cut right across 
the Camouflage Regulations and Or- 
ganisation set up by the Common- 
wealth Government.” The response 
from General Sturdee was that “this 
was a purely domestic instruction to 
Army units telling them that camou- 
flage is primarily the responsibility 
of the unit and that if they wanted 
assistance they should apply to the 
appropriate Engineer Commander 
concerned.””’ The rationale for this 
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GRO was, as stated in a 19 June 
1942 memorandum from Secretary 
of the Army Frank Sinclair to the 
Secretary for Home Security, due to 
the “re-organisation of the military 
forces into Field Army and Lines of 
Communication commands, and 
the placing of the forces on an op- 
erational basis.” The memorandum 
also requested that the regulations 
governing camouflage be amended 
to allow “for the operational respon- 
sibility of the Army.””* 

While there was no question that 
the army had control of camouflage 
efforts when deployed overseas, this 
GRO included establishments within 
Australia and contradicted the existing 
regulations. A complicating factor was 
a directive issued by General Doug- 
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las MacArthur on 23 July 1942 that 
gave subordinate commanders, both 
American and Australian, responsi- 
bility for the camouflaging of military 
installations.” 

Despite not having made any com- 
plaints about the DCCC prior to the 5 
June GRO, especially after the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor and Darwin, the 
navy and RAAF embraced the pro- 
posed amendments. The Department 
of Home Security vigorously fought 
the changes, arguing that to do so 
would result in a situation similar to 
that of Britain in the pre- and early war 
years, the very situation the DCCC was 
created to prevent.” 

The military eventually prevailed. 
On 15 October 1942, a submission 
made to the War Cabinet requested 


approval for the following amendment 
to the national security (camouflage) 
regulations: 


20. Nothing contained in these 
regulations shall prevent or interfere 
with— 

(a) the camouflage treatment in the 
course of his duty by any member 
of the Defence Force, of any place, 
premises or property of, or used 
by, any part of the Defence Force, 
or of any other place, premises or 
property which, in the opinion of 
an officer of that force, requires to be 
camouflaged for the purpose of any 
offensive or defensive naval, military 
or air force operation; or 

(b) the camouflage treatment in the 
course of his duty by any member of 
any foreign Power allied or associ- 
ated with His Majesty in any war in 
which His Majesty is engaged, or 
of any place, premises or property 
of, or used by any Force of such 
Power.” 


These amendments appear to have 
been approved sometime between 
October and December 1942. While 
the armed services were now able 
to control their own camouflaging 
programs as they saw fit, the DHS 
remained the lead research body for 
camouflage and the official advisory 
authority.*> The army ceased train- 
ing with the DCCC and ran its own 
courses independently, but the RAAF 
continued to have the DCCC train 
RAAF officers.” From then on, the 
camoufleurs operated either on civil 
projects or with the RAAF. Toward the 
end of 1942, the need for camouflaging 
civilian establishments ceased.” 

Another point of contention was the 
accreditation of camoufleurs either 
deployed to military establishments 
in Australia or operating overseas. As 
mentioned earlier, the camoufleurs 
struggled with their identity.°’ Ac- 
cording to Professor Dakin, whenever 
a camoufleur deployed, 


The same problem has arisen, viz, 
no arrangement has been made to 
give our Officers any official status 
and a uniform. They have neither 
the standing of a war artist, or even 
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a “camp follower” such officers for 
the Australian Comforts Fund, 
Salvation Army, canteens or other 


bodies.” 


One consequence of this was that 
“they have most serious difficulties 
in carrying on their work because 
no one outside the RAAF officers 
immediately concerned can decide 
their rights, privileges, or standing. 
They may even be arrested as having 
no right to be in the area.”® A graver 
issue was that the camoufleurs were 
not eligible for compensation should 
they be wounded or even killed 
in the line of duty. At a meeting 
of the Defence Committee on 12 
March 1943, it was recommended 
that camoufleurs be accredited with 
the RAAF, though remaining in the 
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employ of the DHS. Prime Minister 
John Curtin, also the minister for 
defence, agreed with the proposal 
and the accreditation went into effect 
soon after. 


Tue En 


The year 1943 brought with it the vir- 
tual end of the DCCC. This happened 
for two reasons. First, the change in the 
strategic situation saw Japanese forces 
pushed away from Australia, and sec- 
ond, the changes in regulations brought 
by the army had eliminated any role for 
the DCCC. However, the RAAF con- 
tinued to use the camoufleurs in place 
of its own camouflage teams. The last 
meeting of the DCCC took place on 11 
December 1942. A report produced on 
camouflage activities from December 
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1942 to 30 October 1943 was sent to the 
civilians on the DCCC, but, ultimately, 
“The practical need for the DCCC had 
passed away. ®” Nevertheless, the cam- 
ouflage section of the DHS remained, 
in ever decreasing numbers, until the 
end of the war. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CLASH 


The discord between the DCCC and 
the military was, at its heart, an issue 
of civil-military relations. According 
to David P. Mellor, a contemporary of 
Dakin, “The inevitable clash between 
army and civilian authorities came not 
over the question of who had more ex- 
perience, but over the question of who 
should control camouflage activities. 
The Army’s real concern was with what 
it believed in the circumstances to be 
a serious waste of man power on un- 
necessary camouflage schemes.”®* Capt. 
Keith McConnel of the Royal Australian 
Engineers noted that the army “rightly 
resented the imposition of civilian au- 
thority over matters upon which they 
rightly felt themselves not only better 
qualified, but morally entitled to make 
their own decisions.” Author Samuel 
P. Huntingdon noted that 


Just as war serves the ends, the 
military profession serves the ends 
of the state. Yet the statesman must 
recognize the integrity of the pro- 
fession and its subject matter. The 
military man has the right to expect 
political guidance from the states- 
man. Civilian control exists when 
there is proper subordination of an 
autonomous profession to the ends 
of policy.” 


In light of this, it seems that the army 
did undermine the concept of civilian 
authority when it issued the GRO. The 
civilian authority, through the Defence 
Committee, had provided guidance to 
the military in the form of the DCCC 
and had done so at the request of the 
armed forces. Furthermore, as re- 
peatedly stressed by Dakin, there was 
never any question about the right of 
the military to camouflage as it saw fit 
when deployed. What was at issue was 
the camouflage strategy for a nation at 
war. Captain McConnel’s comment 
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about the army being “better qualified 
[and] morally entitled to make their 
own decisions” ignores the debatable 
nature of the army’s competence to 
handle the matter and that camouflage 
was also needed for civilian establish- 
ments—decisions the army was not 
“morally entitled” to make.”’ Given 
that the Defence Committee had 
tasked the DCCC with carrying out 
the assigned requirements, the army 
was obliged to work within that con- 
struct. If the army hada problem with 
this, it should have made it known at 
the DCCC’s inception. Additionally, 
the minutes of the DCCC’s executive 
committee do not indicate that any 
branch of the military had a problem 
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with the setup prior to 1942, despite 
having many opportunities to voice 
trepidations.”” 

Any concern about the possibility 
of wasted resources does not hold 
much weight as an argument against 
the DCCC. “It would be a mistake 
to regard the energy and material 
expended on camouflage for civil 
defence and for the R.A.A.F on the 
Australian mainland [as wasted]. Like 
many other precautionary measures, 
it seemed essential at the time.”” 
Regardless of the ongoing debate as 
to what threat the Japanese actually 
posed to Australia, the DCCC did 
prioritize its resources and was not 
afraid to cease camouflaging opera- 
tions if they were deemed unneces- 
sary.’* Furthermore, the resource 
argument ignores the vital scientific 
contributions made by the DCCC. 
The research done was of the high- 
est quality and was hardly a waste of 
money and materials. The creation 
of multiple, independent camouflage 
bodies, similar to Britain early in the 
war and after the dissolution of the 
DCCC, was far more wasteful than 
a single statutory body tasked with 
implementing government policy. 

The existence of the camoufleurs 
created another issue regarding civil- 
military relations. That the camou- 
fleurs were civilian is beyond ques- 
tion, but they were not war artists, 
journalists, or other civilians passively 
participating in the war effort. The 
camoufleurs were active, though non- 
combat, participants trying to devise 
and implement ways of hindering the 
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enemy's plans. Because they were not 
so much civilians in war, but civilians 
at war, there was a certain dissonance 
between them and the military, which 
felt camouflage was solely its domain. 
This disagreement may explain, in 
part, why the matter of camoufleur 
accreditation was a problem. 
Fortunately, for Australia, the 
change in strategic fortunes meant 
that these issues were resolved in a 
politically convenient, though intel- 
lectually unsatisfying, manner—the 
military camouflaged as it saw fit, the 
DCCC folded, and eventually the war 
was won. David Mellor summarized 
the situation best when he said, “If 
one factor emerged more clearly 
than any other from the experience, 
it was the difficulty of coordinating 
scientific effort and defining limits of 
authority in a sphere of interest to the 
armed services and civil defence.”” 


CONCLUSION 


The circumstances and issues sur- 
rounding the DCCC make clear con- 
clusions difficult. It is beyond doubt 
that the members of the DCCC were 
highly skilled patriots who were com- 
mitted to using their unique skills to 
protect their country from harm. It is 
also true that poor preparation prior 
to World War II meant that they were 
unable to bring their skills to bear, as 
demonstrated by the bombing of the 
Zealandia with camouflage materials 





still on board it, precisely when these 
items were needed the most. Because 
the DCCC could often not implement 
its programs in full, there is a ques- 
tion about whether such a large effort 
was even necessary. Nevertheless, all 
involved in the DCCC produced excep- 
tional work and should be commended 
for what they accomplished. 

This clash of authority provides a 
clear example of the problems inher- 
ent in civil-military relations. Given 
that the DCCC was operating accord- 
ing to the instructions of the govern- 
ment, it is more than likely that the 
army was out of line when it issued 
the GRO of 5 June 1942 without first 
consulting the DCCC. Had the DCCC 
not been established while Australia’s 
situation was so dire, there could have 
been more time to identify potential 
problems before they occurred. The 
DCCC was created because initially 
the military did not have the strategic 
capability or the resources to imple- 
ment its own camouflage program 
and because civilian locations also 
needed camouflage. The army should 
have accepted the DCCC or voiced 
its concerns when repeatedly given 
the chance to do so. By issuing the 
GRO, without notice or consultation, 
the army challenged the concept of 
civilian authority over the military. 
The accreditation difficulties for the 
camoufleurs, in addition to the dan- 
gers faced by those deployed, raise 
questions about the proper role of 


civilians in war, especially when they 
are following a government mandate 
but operating in areas under military 
control. 
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Review by Frank L. Kalesnik 


The colonial period in United 
States history lasted three centuries, 
from the arrival of Columbus in 
the New World to the end of the 
American War of Independence. 
Continuous conflict throughout this 
epoch involved both conventional 
and unconventional warfare on land 
and sea. Historians and the general 
public have long been fascinated 
with this subject, particularly the 
French and Indian War (1754-1763), 
which was part of a global conflict, 
the Seven Years War (1756-1763). 
Frontier fighting between settlers and 


Native Americans continued until 
1890. The commanding general of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
in Europe during World War I, John 
J. Pershing, served in the last of 
the Indian Wars, the Ghost Dance 
Campaign. He applied the lessons 
learned there in the Philippines 
and the Punitive Expedition into 
Mexico. In fact, Indian fighting was 
the primary occupation of American 
troops until the twentieth century. 
Counterinsurgency operations, 
the modern equivalent of frontier 
skirmishing, remain high on the list 
of missions for our armed forces today. 
Historian John Grenier calls this the 
“American way of war, stating, 


Early Americans created a 
military tradition that accepted, 
legitimized, and encouraged 
attacks upon and the destruction 
of noncombatants, villages, 
and agricultural resources. 
Most often, early Americans 
used the tactics and techniques 
of petit guerre in shockingly 
violent campaigns to achieve 
their goals of conquest. In the 
frontier wars between 1607 and 
1814, Americans forged two 
elements—unlimited war and 
irregular war—into their first 
way of war.’ 


If David La Vere set out to verify 
Grenier’s thesis, he has done so ably 
in The Tuscarora War. Engaging and 
entertaining as well as scholarly, there 
are more than a few surprises in this 


account of diplomacy, politics, and war 
in colonial North Carolina. There were 
conflicts between factions within the 
colony, cooperation and competition 
between the colonies (North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia), and 
war between the English colonists and 
their French (Canada) and Spanish 
(Florida) neighbors. Native Americans 
defied clear distinctions as friends or 
enemies; different tribes had different 
agendas, and factions within the same 
tribe had competing interests. La 
Vere describes a complicated scenario 
clearly and directly, examining alternate 
explanations for events that provide 
fascinating insights into the time period. 

The Tuscarora were an Iroquoian tribe 
living in an area extending roughly from 
the Roanoke River in the north to the 
Pamlico River in the south. Chief Blount 
led the Northern Tuscarora, Chief 
Hancock the Southern Tuscarora. This 
war with European colonists began in 
1711, when young Southern Tuscarora 
men seized Swiss nobleman Christopher 
De Graffenreid (founder of New Bern), 
English land surveyor John Lawson, 
and a pair of slaves. They released De 
Graffenreid, executed Lawson and one 
slave, and kept the second slave. They 
also attacked New Bern and other 
settlements and defeated local militia 
led by William Brice. 

In 1712, a South Carolina force 
(composed largely of Indian allies) led by 
John Barnwell enjoyed greater success, 
but encountered difficulties when 
faced with well-constructed Tuscarora 
fortifications possibly designed by a 
runaway slave. A second South Carolina 
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expedition (again composed mostly 
of Indians) led by Col. James Moore 
successfully stormed the Tuscarora fort 
at Neoheroka the following year. Chief 
Blount sided with the English, capturing 
Chief Hancock and turning him over 
for execution. He concluded a treaty 
with the English in 1718, gaining the 
Tuscarora tribe's recognition as its king 
and a reservation in Bertie County. 

Many Southern Tuscarora left for 
New York, joining the Five Nations 
of the Iroquois Confederacy. The 
involvement of the Five Nations, 
particularly the Seneca, is a crucial 
aspect of the book. La Vere explains 
that Seneca agents provoked conflicts 
with the English in other colonies 
(Maryland and Virginia, for example) 
as a way of expanding their influence 
and considers the possibility of Seneca 
involvement in the Tuscarora War. 
French and Spanish involvement, 
particularly in the design of Native 
American fortifications, is a subject 
worth further consideration. The 
War of Spanish Succession (1701- 
1714) raged at the time, with attacks 
on Florida mounted from South 
Carolina, as well as fighting between 
the northern colonies and Canada. 
In any case, the author shows that the 
fighting in North Carolina was not 
isolated, but part of a larger strategic 
picture that spanned the globe. 

La Vere concludes that both sides 
applied lessons learned from the 
Tuscarora War in future conflicts. 
While he considers the Tuscarora’s use 
of fortifications “unique in the history 
of American Indian warfare,’ he notes 
that “while the forts at Catechna and 
Neoheroka were formidable, by this 
time even European colonials had 
developed ways to deal with such 
fortifications. ... Only if the attackers 
ran out of food or supplies, as in the 
case of Barnwell, could the forts havea 
chance of survival”(p. 208). The author 
concludes, 


Other Indians learned from 
their folly. The historian Wayne 
E. Lee has pointed out that 
Cherokee warriors who fought 
alongside Moore at Neoheroka 
now realized that forts, no 
matter how well built, could not 
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stand up to European sieges. 
Instead, they noticed that the 
weak link for a European army 
was its supply train. So the 
Cherokees understood they 
could do much more damage 
by attacking supply trains 
than by holing up in forts. 
The Cherokees had seen the 
Tuscaroras “cut off,” and so 
later in the eighteenth century, 
when European warfare came to 
Cherokee territory, they resisted 
fortifications in favor of surprise 
attacks. It worked for a while 
(p. 209). 


The Tuscarora War is recommended 
to a variety of readers. Colonial, 
Native American, and North 
Carolina historians will find it 
useful. Military readers, particularly 
those with professional interests in 
counterinsurgency, low-intensity 
conflict, and “operations other than 
war, can also glean important lessons 
from this work. Americans, both 
Native and of European descent, have 
been engaged in this “first way of war” 
for five centuries and will no doubt 
continue to do so into the distant 
future. The lessons of The Tuscarora 
War will still apply. 
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The War of 1812, this country’s 
first major war of choice, produced 
the darkest hour in the annals of the 
early republic. Around dusk on 24 
August 1814, a small British army 
entered Washington, D.C., challenged 
only by a few snipers. Over the next 
twenty-four hours, the Redcoats 
burned several public buildings, most 
famously the White House, which 
they also looted. The British then 
retired to their ships, hoping to cap 
their triumph by capturing Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Charles P. Niemeyer, the director of 
Marine Corps history and the Gray 
Research Center at the Marine Corps 
University, presents a well-written and 
adequately researched history of two 
campaigns that left Americans with 
reasons for both shame and pride. 
Like the War of 1812 itself, operations 
in the Chesapeake Bay resulted in 
moments of high drama but achieved 
nothing decisive. Niemeyer highlights 
the deficiencies in American defense 
policy, as well as British inability to 
fully capitalize on those weaknesses. 

When the War of 1812 began, 
Great Britain found itself locked in 
what it considered a crusade to save 
humanity from Bonapartist tyranny. 
The British regarded the American 


declaration of war a treacherous stab 
in the back, and they yearned to teach 
“Brother Jonathan” a lesson. The 
Chesapeake Bay—the wide, winding 
estuary that granted ocean-going 
vessels access deep into tidewater 
Virginia and Maryland—provided 
the world’s leading naval power an 
ideal opening for punitive thrusts. 
With the practiced eye of a veteran 
military historian, Niemeyer paints 
the Chesapeake as a target-rich 
environment, particularly the ports 
of Norfolk and Baltimore, containing 
nests for numerous privateers that 
preyed on British commerce. 

V. Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, 
commander of the Royal Navy’s 
North American Station, had several 
objectives in mind when he descended 
on the Chesapeake with a substantial 
task force in early 1813. In addition 
to neutralizing the region's privateers 
with an effective blockade and 
trapping the frigate USS Constellation 
at Norfolk, Warren intended to 
panic President James Madison into 
ordering many of the American 
regulars tasked with the conquest of 
Upper Canada—the administration's 
main objective—to march southward 
to defend Washington and other 
cities and towns within reach of the 
amphibious British threat. Warren's 
second in command, R. Adm. George 
Cockburn, put this strategy to the test 
by launching a series of devastating 
raids starting in late April. In addition 
to scourging the foe, the British used 
these forays to feed their sailors and 
soldiers at enemy expense. They also 
sought to undermine their victims’ 
support for the American government 
and “Mr. Madison's War.” Cockburn 
succeeded in demonstrating the 
Chesapeake’s vulnerability. He 
exposed another major American 
weakness by liberating 4,000 slaves 
who sought freedom by flocking to 
the British. 

Aside from an encounter at Craney 
Island, where a composite force of 
local militia, U.S. marines, and sailors 
from the Constellation succeeded in 
repulsing a British landing attempt 
on 22 June, the Chesapeake Campaign 
of 1813 was an unalloyed American 
disaster. In the months that followed, 


the British replaced Admiral Warren 
with the more aggressive V. Adm. 
Sir Alexander Cochrane. They also 
reinforced Cochrane with a small 
army commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Robert Ross. Drawing on Alan Taylor's 
groundbreaking The Internal Enemy: 
Slavery and War in Virginia, 1772- 
1832 (New York, 2013), Niemeyer 
recognizes the enormous assistance 
that Cochrane and Cockburn received 
from the many runaway slaves who 
agreed to serve under the British flag 
in the short-lived “Colonial Marines.” 
These black soldiers made a welcome 
addition to the British land force, and 
they also proved invaluable as scouts 
and guides. 

Admiral Cockburn resumed British 
operations in the Chesapeake with 
raiding in late February 1814. In 
the latter half of August, the British 
finally moved against Washington. 
Aside from two relatively green 
regular infantry regiments that had 
been raised for service in tidewater 
Virginia and Maryland, the Madison 
administration had done little to 
bolster its Chesapeake defenses. 
General Ross easily routed a much 
larger American army composed 
mainly of militiamen at Bladensburg 
on 24 August 1814. This humiliating 
defeat left Washington ripe for the 
taking. 

When the British went after 
Baltimore two weeks later, they met 
with a jolting check. In response to 
the Royal Navy's depredations of 
the previous year, Maryland placed 
Maj. Gen. Samuel Smith in charge 
of Baltimore's defenses. A former 
Continental officer renowned for his 
dogged defense of a Delaware River 
fort near Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary War, Smith tackled 
his new assignment with indomitable 
resolution and resourcefulness. 
He achieved wonders in fortifying 
Baltimore and its approaches by 
both water and land. As the British 
approached, Smith concentrated 
12,000 regulars, militia, and sailors 
to defend the city—three times as 
many men as General Ross led against 
him. In the initial skirmishing in the 
Battle of North Point on 12 September 
1814, an American rifleman shot Ross 


from the saddle. That loss shook the 
Redcoats’ morale, and their advance 
came to a halt the following day after 
they confronted Smith’s army posted 
confidently on Hampstead Hill. 

Admiral Cochrane tried to salvage 
victory from stalemate by using the 
Royal Navy's guns to pound Baltimore 
into submission. First, he would have 
to fight his way past Fort McHenry, 
but the British bombardment of 
13-14 September failed to silence 
that stronghold. The defense of Fort 
McHenry inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
but that contest was largely an 
anticlimax. With the British landing 
force stymied, Cochrane stood little 
chance of taking Baltimore with naval 
might alone. 

As in the previous year, the British 
scored some striking victories 
in the Chesapeake in 1814. Their 
successes at Bladensburg and 
Washington humiliated the Madison 
administration and provided plentiful 
ammunition to American critics of the 
war. Although Madison abandoned 
Washington, the British were not 
strong enough to hold it, and the 
capital reverted to American control 
as soon as they left. Furthermore, 
Madison never diverted any American 
regulars from the Canadian frontier, 
which frustrated one of his enemy's 
main strategic goals. 

Charles Niemeyer has made a solid 
contribution to the military literature 
of the War of 1812 with War in the 
Chesapeake. His analysis is based 
mainly on published primary sources, 
including period newspapers, but 
he also drew on several archival 
collections, such as the James Madison 
Papers at the Library of Congress, 
the holdings of the U.S. National 
Archives and Records Administration, 
and the National Archives of the 
United Kingdom. He also furnished 
a richer context for his story by 
drawing on nonmilitary sources to 
describe its geographic, economic, 
political, and cultural environment. 
The Chesapeake campaigns drove 
home the additional danger a slave- 
holding society faced whenever it 
fought a power willing to exploit those 
it held in bondage—something white 
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Americans had experienced during 
their original revolt against British 
rule and something their Southern 
descendants would face again after 
the United States became convulsed 
by civil war. 


Dr. Gregory J. W. Urwin is a profes- 
sor of history at Temple University and 
author of several works on U.S. military 
history. He is presently working on a 
social history of the 1781 British inva- 
sions of Virginia. 
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Review by Karl Rubis 


Charles Bowery Jr. and Ethan Rafuse 
have made a valuable, long overdue 
contribution to Civil War studies. 
Their book, Guide to the Richmond- 
Petersburg Campaign, part of the 
U.S. Army War College Guides to 
Civil War Battles series published by 
the University Press of Kansas, fills 
a significant void in the literature. 
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The Petersburg Campaign is often 
underappreciated, in spite of the fact 
that it was at Petersburg where Ulysses 
S. Grant primarily squared off against 
Robert E. Lee. Fortunately, there has 
been a renewed interest in this ten- 
month confrontation, and the editors 
adroitly explain the advantages of its 
study in their introduction. 

This volume comes closer to an ac- 
tual staff ride guide of the event than 
anything published to date. Neither the 
Combat Studies Institute (CSI) nor the 
Center of Military History (CMH) has 
printed one. However, CSI’s second 
edition of the Overland Campaign Staff 
Ride Guide added two stands (Day 3, 
Stands 13 and 14) for the assault on 
Battery 5 on 15 June 1864, and CMH 
has produced an overview history, 
The Petersburg and Appomattox Cam- 
paigns, 1864-1865. In addition, the best 
one-volume history of the Petersburg 
Campaign is Earl Hess’ In the Trenches 
at Petersburg: Field Fortifications and 
the Confederate Defeat. There are sev- 
eral good analyses of certain operations, 
such as Richard J. Sommers’ classic 
study, Richmond Redeemed: The Siege 
at Petersburg (New York, 1981). Yet, 
despite the synthesized narrative of 
Hess or the intricate detail of Sommers, 
none of these works do what Bowery 
and Rafuse accomplish. 

The Petersburg Campaign is a big 
pill to swallow. In their initial section, 
“How to Use This Book,” the editors 
detail the difficulty of visiting the 
sites of the campaign. To compensate 
for this, they suggest several differ- 
ent routes to explore the battlefield, 
each designed to be accomplished in 
a single day. This approach guides the 
organization of the book. Part I, which 
focuses on events within the grounds 
of the Petersburg National Battlefield 
(Eastern Front Unit), covers the open- 
ing assaults on 15-18 June 1864, the 
disastrous attack at the Battle of the 
Crater, and the futile attack by Lee 
at Fort Stedman—three popular sites 
often visited by staff rides led by Army 
branch historians, such as Ordnance, 
working at Fort Lee. Part II of the 
book focuses on the breadth of the 
Petersburg Campaign and breaks it 
down into six excursions that exam- 
ine the operations north of the James 


River against Richmond, the remark- 
able logistical achievement at City 
Point that sustained the operation, 
and the westward attempts by Grant 
to outflank Lee’s defenses leading to 
the penultimate Battle at Five Forks, 
setting the scene for Grant’s massive 
assault the next day and Lee’s evacua- 
tion of Petersburg and Richmond on 
2 April 1865. 

The organization of the book works 
best when the reader is familiar with 
the chronology of the campaign. For 
those unfamiliar with the lengthy fight, 
this approach might be problematic. 
Despite the editors’ declaration that 
this is not meant to be a narrative his- 
tory, a short description of the whole 
campaign outlining the nine offensives 
would have been helpful to contextu- 
alize the events in the often disparate 
locations. To be sure, much of this in- 
formation is included throughout the 
readings; however, it may be missed 
in the abundance of detail in each sec- 
tion. For example, First Deep Bottom 
and the Battle of the Crater are two 
parts of a single offensive. 

This well-written book guides the 
reader through each location in a 
straightforward and clear manner. 
The maps are the biggest hindrance. 
While there is an ample number of 
them, the script and symbols are small 
and difficult to read. Additional minor 
issues include Smith’s XVIII Corps 
crossed from the Bermuda Hundred at 
Point of Rocks and Broadway Landing 
vice City Point to begin its march on 
Battery 5 (p. 12); it should be July not 
June in discussing the preparations 
for the Battle of the Crater (p. 109); 
and the map for Excursion 1, “From 
Cold Harbor to Petersburg,” does 
not show the placement of the James 
River pontoon bridge downriver from 
Wilcox Landing (in fact, it was not 
at Weyanoke Point, but just upriver 
where the distance across is 2,000 feet) 
(p. 150). However, these minor errors 
do not detract from a volume that will 
become one of the standards in the 
study of the operation. 

The Petersburg Campaign covered 
hundreds of square miles over the 
course of ten months and set the 
stage for the end of the Civil War. 
It is a commendable achievement to 


encapsulate that into a one-volume 
battlefield guide. With a complex 
story, it is an exercise in hard choices 
when deciding what to include. The 
relevance of studying this engage- 
ment—with sustained operations in 
a fixed location over a long period of 
time against an enemy who denies a 
single, decisive battle—is undeniable 
as a foreshadowing of recent and fu- 
ture operations of the U.S. Army. 


Karl Rubis is the U.S. Army Ord- 
nance School and Ordnance Corps 
historian. He holds a bachelor’s degree 
in history from Pepperdine University 
and a master’s degree in American 
history and military history from the 
University of Kansas. He retired from 
the U.S. Navy in 2016 and is a graduate 
of the Naval War College. 
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Review by Mark L. Bradley 


Making its timely appearance 
during the sesquicentennial of the 
momentous events it recounts, Spring 
1865: The Closing Campaigns of the 
Civil War is the ninth and final 
volume in the Great Campaigns of 


the Civil War series edited by Anne J. 
Bailey and Brooks D. Simpson. Noted 
historian Perry D. Jamieson provides 
an overview of the closing operations of 
the war in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
including the campaigns of Fort Fisher 
and Wilmington, the Carolinas, and 
Petersburg and Appomattox. Covering 
so much ground in just 200 pages is no 
easy feat, as these offensives involved 
nothing less than the main armies 
of the war’s two major theaters, the 
Eastern and the Western. Other books 
have made the attempt, but Jamieson’s 
effort ranks as the most successful to 
date by virtue of the author’s emphasis 
on the interrelationship of these 
complex and far-flung operations. 

The book is divided into ten chapters. 
The first chapter describes the Union 
and Confederate civilian leaders and 
military commanders and the relative 
condition of their forces in early 1865. 
The chapter closes with a brief account 
of the Hampton Roads Conference 
on 3 February, the doomed peace 
negotiations that failed to end the 
war. Instead, the Federal armies in 
Virginia under Lt. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant waited for spring to resume 
active operations against Richmond, 
the Confederate capital, and the vital 
rail center at Petersburg, defended by 
General Robert E. Lee and the Army of 
Northern Virginia. The author notes 
that Grant’s forces were well-supplied 
and that they greatly outnumbered 
Lee’s army, which was ragged, hungry, 
and rapidly shrinking due to rampant 
desertion. 

Chapter 2 covers the operations 
that led to the capture of Fort Fisher, 
the South’s most imposing coastal 
fortification, and to the fall of 
Wilmington, the Confederacy’s last 
open seaport. Chapter 3 traces the 
march of Union Maj. Gen. William 
T. Sherman’s army group northward 
through the Carolinas as well as 
Confederate General Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard's feeble attempts to stall 
his advance. Following Sherman’s 
occupation of Columbia, the South 
Carolina state capital, General Lee 
(the recently appointed Confederate 
general in chief) replaced Beauregard 
with General Joseph E. Johnston. Lee’s 
directive to Johnston was simple and 


to the point—concentrate all available 
forces and drive back Sherman. 
Jamieson observes that Johnston 
inherited a command that was widely 
scattered and that numbered less than 
one-third the strength of Sherman's 
forces. The chapter closes with an 
account of the Battle of Averasboro, in 
which Confederate Lt. Gen. William J. 
Hardee’s corps succeeded in delaying 
the Federal advance for more than a 
day, buying Johnston precious time 
to concentrate his forces for an all- 
out attack on an isolated wing of 
Sherman's army group. 

Johnston’s attempt to defeat the 
Federals in the Battle of Bentonville 
is the subject of Chapter 4. On the 
afternoon of 19 March 1865, the 
Confederates launched an assault on 
the Union Left Wing commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Henry W. Slocum. 
“General Slocum had never delivered 
a lightning stroke on any battlefield,” 
the author writes, “but neither had 
he ever committed a blunder” (p. 
31). Bentonville reveals Slocum at his 
steady best. Although the Southerners 
routed one Union division and the 
elements of two others, Slocum 
hurried reinforcements to the front 
and succeeded in repulsing the 
final Confederate attack of the day. 
On 20 March, the Right Wing of 
Sherman’s army group arrived at 
Bentonville, and contrary to the 
Union commander's expectation, 
Johnston chose to remain there despite 
being heavily outnumbered. Jamieson 
conjectures that Johnston’s reason for 
remaining at Bentonville was to boost 
his troops’ morale despite the risk of 
“total disaster” (p. 74). Indeed, on the 
afternoon of 21 March, Sherman’s 
most aggressive subordinate, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph A. Mower, attempted 
to cut off Johnston’s sole line of 
retreat at Bentonville; only a desperate 
Confederate counterattack prevented 
him from doing so. Intent on linking 
up with Maj. Gen. John M. Schofield’s 
force at Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Sherman allowed Johnston to slip 
away unchallenged. 

Chapter 5 shifts to Virginia, 
recounting the operations around 
Richmond and Petersburg that 
culminated in the Confederate assault 
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on Fort Stedman. Launched early 
on 25 March, the attack was Lee’s 
attempt to buy some time by striking 
a hard blow against the Federals. 
Instead, Jamieson writes, it cost the 
attackers about 4,000 casualties and 
“ended in total failure” (p. 103). The 
fall of Richmond and Petersburg is 
the subject of the Chapter 6. Starting 
with the rout of Confederate Maj. 
Gen. George E. Pickett’s force at 
Five Forks, the author recounts the 
desperate struggle that led to the 
Union capture of the Confederate 
capital and Lee’s escape under cover 
of darkness. Chapter 7 traces Grant’s 
relentless pursuit of Lee’s army and the 
Confederate disaster at Sailor’s Creek 
on 6 April, which cost the Southerners 
over 7,000 casualties, most of them 
captured. In assessing the battle’s 
significance, Jamieson notes, “The 
Army of Northern Virginia had not 
dissolved, but [the Federals] had 
destroyed Anderson's and Ewell’s 
Corps. And the disaster did not end 
there. Gordon’s Corps and the main 
baggage train also met a hard fate” 
(pp. 147-48). 

Chapter 8 covers Grant’s en- 
circlement of Lee’s army and the 
Confederate surrender at Appomattox 
Court House on 9 April. In drafting 
the surrender terms, Grant exceeded 
his authority as a military commander 
to pledge that “each officer and man 
will be allowed to return to their 
homes, not to be disturbed by United 
States authority so long as they observe 
their paroles and the laws in force 
where they may reside” (pp. 171-72). 
Jamieson indicates that Grant believed 
he was acting ina spirit of conciliation 
consistent with President Abraham 
Lincoln’s “direction ‘to let “em up 
easy (p. 172). 

Chapter 9 returns to North Carolina 
and traces the closing operations 
between Sherman and Johnston that 
ended with the latter’s surrender 
at the Bennett Place near Durham, 
North Carolina. In late March, Grant 
and Sherman had met with Lincoln 
aboard the steamer River Queen, 
and the author notes that Grant 
appeared to come away with a far 
better understanding of Lincoln's 
intentions than did Sherman. 
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This misunderstanding would lead 
Sherman to promise far more to 
Johnston than he could deliver. As 
a result, President Andrew Johnson 
(who had succeeded the fallen Lincoln) 
and his cabinet unanimously rejected 
the agreement, and the Northern 
press castigated Sherman for being 
too generous to Southern traitors. 
Following Grant’s arrival at Sherman's 
headquarters in Raleigh to inform 
him of the president’s disapproval, 
Sherman and Johnston signed a 
second agreement that was virtually 
identical to the Appomattox terms. 
Chapter 10 serves as a postscript, 
covering the closing operations in 
other parts of the South. 

Given the scope of this book, 
it is hardly surprising that the 
author could not find room for a 
brief overview of Maj. Gen. George 
Stoneman’s cavalry raid through 
North Carolina and Virginia, and 
yet it is worth noting because the 
attacks were intended to support both 
Grant’s and Sherman's operations. 
The omission is unfortunate, given 
the excellence of this volume. Much 
of the credit should go to Jamieson’s 
command of the relevant secondary 
sources, which he ably evaluates in a 
twelve-page bibliographic essay. An 
added bonus is the extensive use of 
unpublished primary sources gleaned 
from several major repositories as well 
as a few archives that are less well 
known. In short, this book is highly 
recommended to any student of the 
Civil War. 


Dr. Mark L. Bradley is a historian 
at the U.S. Army Center of Military 
History. He is the author of Bluecoats 
and Tar Heels: Soldiers and Civilians in 
Reconstruction North Carolina (Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 2009). 
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Review by Mark Klobas 


The centenary of the First World 
War has brought no shortage of books 
on the conflict, and while the majority 
of them have focused on the pivotal 
theater of the Western Front, the war 
in Eastern Europe has received its 
share of attention. The past five years 
alone have seen a range of new works, 
including Glenn Torrey’s book on 
Romania in the war, Michael Barnett’s 
study of the Austro-German offensive 
in Romania, Michael Reynolds’ 
history of the clash between the 
Russian and Ottoman empires, and 
Alexander Watson's examination of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian 
war effort. Now David R. Stone 
has added to this collection with a 
history of the Russian Army in the 
war, one that provides readers with 
new understanding of the most 
understudied efforts among the major 
Entente powers. 

That we know relatively little about 
the Russian war effort compared to 
those of Britain and France, Stone 
explains, is the result of a combination 
of factors. Perhaps surprisingly the 
main reason for this is the lack of 
attention the war received from 
Soviet historians, who were far more 
focused on the revolutions of 1917 
than on the war that brought them 
about. Historical study was also 


hampered by the barriers posed by 
the Russian language, which limited 
works accessible to Western readers 
to the memoirs of Czarist officers and 
other émigrés. These factors are what 
motivated the author to write this 
book, as he sought to provide English- 
language readers with a general 
account of Russia's experience in the 
war that draws upon both published 
Russian sources and more recent 
studies on the conflict from historians 
working out of the Russian archives. 
The result is revisionist history in the 
best sense of the term, one that strikes 
down many long-held misconceptions 
about the war and challenges readers 
to look at it in different ways. 

Stone begins with a summary of 
the events that brought Russia into 
the war. In many ways, it is the most 
disappointing chapter of the book 
because it is overreliant on traditional 
accounts and too narrowly focused on 
Russia's confrontation with Austria- 
Hungary in the Balkans, overlooking 
how events elsewhere—most notably 
Russia's defeat in the Russo-Japanese 
War—led the Czarist regime to 
refocus its efforts on the region. This 
is especially regrettable considering 
the author's description of how the 
Russian military responded to its 
defeat with a new field service manual 
that reflected its experience in that 
conflict. While it fell short of grasping 
the lessons of fighting on a battlefield 
dominated by modern firepower, it 
was nevertheless current with much 
of the doctrine of Russia’s European 
counterparts and demonstrates a 
point Stone reiterates throughout 
the book: that, contrary to popular 
belief, the Russian military was far 
from the backward force as it has 
sometimes been portrayed. He regards 
the standard-issue Mosin-Nagant rifle 
as equal to that of other European 
rifles and their field artillery as just 
short of the best, while deficiencies in 
heavy artillery were shared by both 
allies and opponents alike. 

Thus the author views the army 
that went to war in August 1914 as 
no better or worse overall than most 
of its counterparts. Mobilization 
proceeded smoothly, and Stone argues 
contrary to Soviet historiography that 


there was little opposition to the call- 
up of troops. To the degree that the 
initial war plans failed, the author 
places the onus on the generalship 
displayed by the Russian leaders, 
yet even here he is more forgiving 
of the commanders than most. He 
regards the famous feud between 
General Paul von Rennenkampf 
and General Alexander Samsonov 
as unsubstantiated and irrelevant 
given the very real geographical and 
technical challenges that inhibited 
the Russian offensive. And he argues 
that despite the ultimate failure 
of the initial Russian campaign in 
East Prussia, it achieved its primary 
important goal of drawing German 
forces from the Western Front, while 
the Russian campaign in Galicia 
resulted in a victory albeit at great 
cost. As Stone delves further into 
the war, his description assumes 
a general form familiar to anyone 
who has read previous studies of the 
Eastern Front, as Russian victories 
against the debilitated and badly led 
Austro-Hungarian Army were offset 
by German victories against Russian 
forces to the north. Yet even with 
the losses suffered over the following 
year, Russian forces maintained their 
cohesiveness, buying time while the 
Russian economy adapted to meet the 
demands of war. 

Here the author lays bare the 
trade-offs that Russia was making 
as the war went on. While Russian 
society adapted to the needs of 
the war, the cost for doing so was 
considerable. Particularly hard hit 
was the officer corps, a body that, 
then as later, undertook many of the 
duties performed in Western armies 
by noncommissioned officers. The 
casualties inflicted on this group 
in the bloody battles on the front 
necessitated replacements by cadets, 
reservists, and “ensigns,” a rank to 
which soldiers were promoted but 
which did not enjoy the status or 
prospects of regular officers. The 
insatiable demand for men meant 
lowering standards that weakened 
the ethos and political reliability 
of the force. Yet when well-led and 
well-equipped, the Russians were 
still capable of fighting the Central 


Powers, which was demonstrated in 
the Brusilov Offensive in 1916. These 
battlefield victories, though, were 
pointless in the absence of a larger 
strategic goal, and most of the gains 
subsequently reversed. By 1917, the 
seeming futility of the war amid the 
deprivation and sacrifice proved too 
much for the Russian people, with 
revolution and the demise of the 
Russian monarchy the result. 

The Russian Army in the Great 
War provides an excellent overview 
of the Russian effort in the First 
World War, one that is likely to 
stand for some time as the standard 
English-language work on the subject. 
Stone succeeds in providing a work 
that uses the historical literature of 
the past several decades to give the 
nonspecialist reader an account of the 
Russian Army's successes and failings 
in the war. By the end, the reader is 
left with a better understanding of 
how the Russians helped to shape 
the course of the war, as well as how 
their effort led to the calamities that 
followed. Hopefully, he will write a 
successor study that offers a similarly 
revisionist examination of the Russian 
civil war and the forces that fought in 
it. It would be a logical and welcome 
follow-up to this book because it was 
in that conflict when the results of the 
militarization of Russian society for 
war, which Stone describes here, bore 
their deadliest fruit. 


Mark Klobas teaches history at 
Scottsdale Community College in 
Arizona. A graduate of Texas A&M 
University, he is the author of several 
book reviews and is currently work- 
ing on a biography of the twentieth- 
century British newspaper editor James 
Louis Garvin. 
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Dual Review by Scott A. Porter 


Endgame at Stalingrad, a two-book 
set, is the third volume to finalize 
David M. Glantz’s Stalingrad Trilogy. 
Volume 1 is To the Gates of Stalingrad: 
Soviet-German Combat Operations, 
April-August 1942, and Volume 2 is 
Armageddon in Stalingrad: September- 
November 1942. This third volume 
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consists of two books, both massive. 
Attention to detail is the trademark of 
Glantz, a retired U.S. Army intelligence 
officer and a world-renowned and well- 
published expert on German-Soviet 
operations in World War II. Glantz’s 
long-time editor and contributor is 
Jonathan M. House, also an expert and 
author on German-Soviet operations in 
World War II. In the Preface, the author 
resolves to answer five questions: who 
was responsible for developing the 
concept of Operation URANUus, why 
did the operation succeed, could the 
German Sixth Army have escaped 
encirclement or been recused, why did 
the German relief attempts fail, and 
who was most responsible for Sixth 
Army's defeat? 

Book One, Endgame at Stalingrad, 
November 1942, begins where Volume 
2 left off. The Wehrmacht’s Sixth 
Army, repulsed from the Caucasus 
oil fields, was now restricted within 
the shattered and devastated city of 
Stalingrad. Conversely, the Red Army's 
massive buildup of combat power 
deeper within Russia was prepared 
to conduct Operation URANUS, a 
three-front flanking counteroffensive 
that will destroy two Romanian 
armies and encircle Stalingrad, 
trapping all German forces within. 
In this book are two parts: “Soviet 
Strategic Planning” and “The URANUS 
Counteroffensive.” The first part is 
actually much more than the Soviets’ 
strategic planning. Glantz begins by 
setting the operational and strategic 
stage in November 1942, describing 
both the German and Soviet situations 
along with senior field commanders, 
including Marshal Georgy Zhukov’s 
communications with Joseph Stalin. 
After the stage is clearly set, the 
author delves deeply into the Soviet’s 
formulation, planning, and final 
preparations for Operation URANUS. 
It is no secret the author is known 
for his ability to find German and 
Soviet primary sources not previously 
mined by other scholars, and no 
elements on the planning of URANUS 
seem to be left out. Although these 
are very precise and impressive 
details, what is most notable about 
the Soviet strategic planning is in the 
section titled “Reflections.” As Glantz 


does throughout both books, new 
information leads to new insights, and 
in “Reflections” he describes how the 
Soviet high command was able to keep 
such a colossal operation shrouded in 
a dense cloak of secrecy. Meanwhile, 
the Germans were fighting a vicious 
battle at Stalingrad, and Adolf Hitler 
and most German commanders 
remained convinced that the Soviets 
were incapable of mounting a force 
large and strong enough to defeat 
them. Part 1 of the first book ends 
with a detailed order of battle for both 
sides, along with a good correlation of 
the opposing forces. 

Part 2 of Book One is all about combat 
operations, and it is a brilliant piece of 
scholarship focused on command in 
war. Included are Hitler’s immersion 
and directives into operational matters 
on the Eastern Front, primarily 
focused on Stalingrad. “The URANUS 
Counteroffensive” chronologically 
covers the penetration into Axis- 
held territory; the destruction of 
two Romanian armies; the double 
envelopment and reduction of the 
Stalingrad pocket; and subsequent 
establishment of the Outer Encirclement 
Front. The author covers every front and 
both opponents, complete with missions 
and key command decisions from the 
strategic through the upper tactical 
levels. After each major operation is 
discussed in detail, Glantz writes his 
findings in “Conclusions.” These are 
useful not only because he analyzes the 
significance and consequences of the 
operations, but also as an explanation 
for subsequent command decisions and 
operations. 

Book Two covers operations in war- 
torn Stalingrad from December 1942 
to February 1943 and is divided into 
three parts. During these ten weeks, 
the Red Army soundly defeated two 
German attempts to rescue the Sixth 
Army, crushed various Axis armies, 
and attacked into Stalingrad for total 
victory. The author begins the second 
book much like Book One. In Part 1, 
“Defeating German Relief Attempts,” 
he sets the operational and strategic 
stage by describing the German 
and Soviet situational dilemmas 
that existed at the time along with 
the views of Hitler, the German 


commanders, Friedrich Paulus and 
Erich von Manstein, and the Soviet 
Stavka (high command) under 
Aleksandr Vasilevsky and Nikolai 
Vatutin. The remaining elements of 
Part 1 include the three fronts that 
were affected by two major German 
relief efforts. Part 2, “The Expanding 
Soviet Offensive,” begins with the 
defeat of German rescue attempts 
and the expanding Soviet offensive 
set in the last two weeks of December 
1942. Part 3, “Operation R1ING: The 
Destruction of the German Sixth 
Army covers the actions of January 
1943. Broken into three stages, Glantz 
clearly explains the Sixth Army’s 
situation and the Soviets’ plan and 
combat operations that would lead to 
total victory at Stalingrad. 

Between the two books are hundreds 
of maps, tables, illustrations, and 
raw data that provide the reader 
with a tremendous amount of useful 
information. Also covered at the end 
is the soldier and civilian casualties 
and materiel losses, which are mind- 
boggling to say the least. The only 
major drawback is the legibility of 
many of the period maps. They are 
highly detailed yet difficult to read 
because of their poor quality. The 
author chronologically covers every 
aspect of the operations that lead to 
the Sixth Army’s encirclement and 
final destruction. With Glantz’s ability 
to read Russian, many new primary 
sources from Russia’s vast archives 
have added significantly to the body 
of knowledge on the campaign of 
Stalingrad. The status, orders, and 
correspondence on every Axis and 
Soviet major command is certainly a 
huge accomplishment and indicates 
the detail the author has painstakingly 
researched to draw valid conclusions 
on his five questions throughout 
this volume, of which this reviewer 
will not divulge. At the end, Glantz’s 
“Context, Conclusions, and Summary 
Judgments” section adds academic 
value on operations within Stalingrad. 
The endnotes are extensive, and there 
is no doubt this is a brilliant work. 
The team of Glantz and House has 
once again collaborated and has 
successfully completed the superb 
trilogy on Stalingrad. However, these 


books do not read like a traditional 
narrative history. With over 1,400 
combined pages of scholarly efforts, 
Volume 3 is written for professional 
military historians and provides a gold 
mine of new information and analysis 
not written about before. Perhaps the 
volume’s strongest point is its value 
as a reference. Because of his detail 
on dates, units, and operations, the 
reader can easily research a specific 
topic and recognize how it fits within 
the larger campaign. 


Scott A. Porter is an associate pro- 
fessor and team leader in the Depart- 
ment of Command and Leadership at 
the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. He is a retired Army Armor of- 
ficer, a veteran of three conflicts, anda 
former board member at the National 
World War I Museum at the Liberty 
Memorial in Kansas City, Missouri. In 
2013, he was the Civilian Educator of 
the Year for the Department of Com- 
mand and Leadership, the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College, 
and the U.S. Army Training and Doc- 
trine Command. 
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Review by R. Scott Moore 


In the past few years, the Pacific 
campaigns of World War II have 


gained renewed interest from his- 
torians. Most examine the amphibi- 
ous battles fought in the South and 
Central Pacific, to include the often 
overlooked leap-frogging campaign 
in New Guinea. In The Conquering 
Tide: War in the Pacific Islands, 
1942-1944, Ian W. Toll expands 
these studies in what is his second 
volume of a planned Pacific war 
trilogy. The book picks up where its 
predecessor, Pacific Crucible, leaves 
off, with the defeat of the Japanese 
fleet at Midway. Unlike some histo- 
rians of the war, Toll is unwilling in 
this study to grant the United States 
a foregone, if bloody, victorious 
conclusion to the war. Indeed, if 
one had not read Toll’s first volume, 
or lacked an understanding of the 
first six months of 1942, it would be 
somewhat perplexing to be in New 
Zealand preparing to attack Guadal- 
canal barely ten pages into the first 
chapter. The offensive would seem 
to the reader, at best, ill-conceived 
and hasty, much as it did to those 
planning it, because Midway’s deci- 
siveness was not nearly as apparent 
at the time as it is in hindsight. 
From that sudden opening, the 
author weaves a detailed and often 
engrossing narrative of the next 
two years of war in the Pacific. 
Toll recounts the shaky start of the 
American counteroffensive in the 
Solomon Islands in the summer of 
1942, detailing the roles of the larger- 
than-life personalities of Admiral 
Ernest King and General Douglas 
MacArthur, the scarcity of resources, 
clashing perspectives of the Army and 
Navy, and the difficulties inherent 
when peacetime forces suddenly find 
themselves in a war for which they are 
ill-prepared. No fan of MacArthur, 
Toll attributes the early success at 
Guadalcanal to the iron will of King 
(who he also credits with the idea of 
island hopping), the tempered com- 
mand of Chester W. Nimitz, and the 
inspired leadership of Marine Maj. 
Gen. Archibald Vandergrift on Gua- 
dalcanal and, after October 1942, of 
V. Adm. William “Bull” Halsey. The 
author also describes the lackluster 
Japanese command structure, placing 
particular blame on Admiral Isoruku 
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Yamamoto, the combined fleet com- 
mander. Toll paints a picture of a 
commander increasingly marginal- 
ized by Tokyo, dispirited after the 
Battle of Midway, and sequestered 
aboard the flagship Yamato in Truk 
Lagoon, therefore leaving the details 
of the Solomons campaign to his 
subordinates. Eschewing the near 
worship bestowed on Yamamoto by 
postwar historians, Toll concludes 
that much of the culpability for the 
Japanese defeats in 1942 should be 
attributed to the admiral’s mediocre 
performance. Fully a third of the book 
details the organizational and insti- 
tutional flaws of the belligerents, as 
well as their ability (in the case of the 
Americans) or inability (in the case of 
the Japanese) to adapt to what became 
a slugging match in the Pacific. 

The remainder of the book ex- 
amines the transformation of the 
American military as it advances from 
Guadalcanal to Saipan. Toll, a naval 
historian, provides a detailed discus- 
sion of the growth of the carrier forces 
from a few carefully husbanded ships 
into a powerful striking fleet able 
to range across the Central Pacific. 
In doing so he recounts advances 
in aircraft technology and tactics. 
More interesting, he explores the 
doctrinal debate that pitted naval 
aviators and their desire to conduct 
free-ranging independent opera- 
tions, epitomized by Halsey, against 
those, like Raymond Spruance, who 
tied the carriers to the amphibious 
assaults of the Central Pacific. The 
doctrinal debate reaches a peak dur- 
ing the Battle of the Philippine Sea, 
in which neither viewpoint emerges 
a winner, setting the stage for later 
controversies surrounding the Battle 
of Leyte Gulf (which, presumably, 
will be covered in depth in the final 
volume of the trilogy). Admirably, the 
author merges this discussion with a 
wider examination of the exponential 
growth of naval forces as a whole in 
late 1943 and early 1944. He devotes 
a chapter to the development of the 
submarine service from an auxiliary 
beset by poor torpedoes and timid 
commanders to an aggressive strate- 
gic asset that hounded the Japanese 
naval and merchant fleets. American 
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shipbuilding and naval mobilization, 
particularly on the West Coast and at 
Pearl Harbor, receive full coverage, 
adding depth to what is more than 
a campaign study. Full of anecdotes 
and personal accounts, Toll offers 
an illuminating, holistic, and highly 
readable recounting of two crucial 
years in the Pacific war in which the 
United States naval forces turned 
the tide. 

Yet, despite being a book that is 
hard not to like, The Conquering Tide 
suffers from avoidable flaws. It skips 
past the campaigns in the central and 
northern Solomons, devoting only a 
few pages to the crucial fight for New 
Georgia and offering only passing 
mention of Bougainville. Similarly, 
the author largely ignores MacArthur 
and his drive through New Guinea. 
While the focus of the book is clearly 
the naval campaigns in the Pacific, 
omission of the concurrent actions in 
the Southwest Pacific is an unfortu- 
nate lapse, one that misses the essen- 
tial context of the two simultaneous 
campaigns. Finally, the author relies 
too heavily on secondary sources 
and memoirs, often taking them at 
face value. While weaving them into 
the narrative to add background and 
interest, he occasionally substitutes 
them for more careful research. 
William Manchester, a marine who 
fought and was wounded on Okinawa 
in 1945, later wrote a book that served 
as a cathartic relating to the war, but 
was not always factual. His memoir 
becomes a footnoted source for Gua- 
dalcanal and Saipan, despite Man- 
chester having not served in either 
campaign. Nearly the entire chapter 
on the submarine war derives from 
the ship’s log of a single submarine 
and the reports of a biased observer. 
While these flaws, fortunately, do 
not detract from the wider historical 
accuracy of the book nor the author's 
excellent writing style, they are both 
annoying and preventable. 

Taken as a whole, however, The 
Conquering Tide is a positive addition 
to the historiography of World War II 
naval operations in the Pacific during 
two crucial years. Well-written, delv- 
ing into aspects overlooked by others, 
and offering a wider and more holistic 


view of the naval war, it supplies a 
pleasant read that remains true to its 
purpose. When joined with the other 
two volumes, Toll will have produced 
a trilogy that, if perhaps not of the 
caliber of Atkinson’s similar effort 
for the European war, offers a solid 
history well worth a reader’s time. 


Dr. R. Scott Moore is the director of 
the Field Programs and Historical Ser- 
vices Division at the U.S. Army Center 
of Military History. A retired Marine 
Corps infantry officer who held a vari- 
ety of command and staff positions, he 
earned his master’s degree from Duke 
University and doctorate from George 
Mason University. Moore has written 
numerous articles and book reviews in 
professional journals. 
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Review by Lewis Bernstein 


The Pacific War and Contingent 
Victory is a very puzzling and deeply 
flawed examination of a historical 
proposition. A teacher of Japanese 
religion and philosophy, the author 


Michael W. Myers “problematizes” 
what he calls “the inevitability the- 
sis” about the Pacific war, to wit, 
Japanese defeat was a foregone con- 
clusion after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. He believes history unfolds 
in a logical progression based on 
contingent actions taken by the 
participants. Therefore, Myers be- 
lieves logic guides the path to war 
and governs strategy. He does admit 
both American and Japanese strate- 
gies were inchoate and laments there 
was no guiding intelligence on either 
side. In essence, this is an epistemo- 
logical work directed toward certain 
obscure beliefs about the Pacific war 
and the historiography upon which 
they rest. 

He devotes the first third of his 
book to showing that, had the Japa- 
nese changed some of their plans 
early in the war, they might have 
forced the United States to negoti- 
ate a peace that would have left 
them with much of their conquests 
intact. The way this differs from the 
“inevitability thesis” is mysterious 
because he replaces one set of faulty 
assumptions with another. 

The author spends the rest of the 
book explaining how the Americans 
won the Pacific war and how the 
Japanese might have won it. There 
are interesting chapters in which he 
discusses how American naval tac- 
tics and operations changed in the 
face of new realities and the way in 
which he perceives strategy evolved 
during this war. Although his ap- 
pendixes are also valuable because 
they include a list of the names of 
Japanese operations, a detailed 
chronology, and an examination of 
Japanese merchant shipping, they do 
not fully compensate for the book’s 
overall shortcomings. 

Generally, the book is a strange 
mixture of wishful thinking and 
scholarly ignorance of the field, al- 
though the author believes the latter 
is not a handicap because specialist 
scholars do not have the benefit of 
his logical training. However, serious 
historians have concluded Japanese 
strategy was flawed because it was 
based on an exaggerated idea of 
Japan’s own capabilities and an un- 


derestimation of enemy competence, 
but they do not consider Japan’s 
defeat inevitable. 

Myers discusses Japanese and 
American strategies and does not 
locate a single guiding intelligence 
on either side. In mounting this 
search, he neglects crucial aspects of 
planning. Broadly defined, strategy 
is a fundamental element of foreign 
policy that deals with preparing for 
war and the war itself. The concep- 
tual arena is the conference room, 
and its struggles are fought with 
memorandums, messages, studies, 
and plans from the committees en- 
trusted with making war. Its battles 
are punctuated by debate far away 
from any actual theater of opera- 
tions. 

On the American side, fighting in 
a coalition engaged in a global war, 
conferences decided strategy based 
on plans and statistics concerning 
shipping and personnel, choosing al- 
lies and operational theaters, as well 
as creating organizations to distrib- 
ute men and materiel. Strategy also 
deals with choosing tactics, selecting 
and planning territorial objectives, 
operational timing, moving forces, 
and committing them to battle. 

On the Japanese side, fighting an 
independent war without consulta- 
tion with Axis partners, the disagree- 
ments over war aims were between 
the army, navy, and the civilian bu- 
reaucracy. Japanese disputes resulted 
from too many conflicting strategies 
and mutual mistrust between the 
principal parties. This is exemplified 
in Japan’s China policies (almost 
every Japanese entity in China had 
a separate and distinct policy toward 
the Chinese), the conflicting strate- 
gic views in the military and the ci- 
vilian government, and the inability 
to share bad news with each other. 

The most important lessons drawn 
from any war are usually found in 
the events preceding hostilities. Im- 
portant decisions are made before the 
first shots are fired—that is when the 
nature of the war to be fought is de- 
termined. Myers has a different view 
of strategy and believes it is the result 
of a single individual’s knowledge, 
vision, and authority. This interpreta- 


tion ignores the role intraservice pa- 
rochialism, factionalism, and rivalry 
play in formulating strategy. 

The author successfully shows the 
Japanese had multiple options they 
could pursue. However, these were 
opportunities and not operational 
plans designed to be executed. The 
speed and the decisive nature of their 
initial victories stunned the Japanese 
military as it had expected long and 
hard fights in Malaya and Java. Given 
that the Japanese had been unable to 
liquidate their war in China and were 
fearful of Soviet activity, especially 
after their defeats in 1938 and 1939, 
they could not marshal the resources 
needed for a single offensive plan. 
Their tactical failure to control New 
Guinea by seizing Port Moresby and 
their strategic failure at the Battle of 
the Coral Sea put the Japanese on the 
defensive in the Southwest Pacific. It 
also allowed the Americans to launch 
an opportunistic operation in the 
Solomon Islands and to draw the 
Japanese into a war of attrition in the 
Southwest Pacific. The Japanese did 
not have the military and economic 
wherewithal to launch offensives 
after 1943. In fact, the 1944 Japanese 
attack into India had as its logistical 
premise using British supply depots 
as they were overrun. 

Myers’ thesis rests on American 
inability to translate its enormous 
latent economic capacity into mili- 
tary power and to wield this power 
against Japan with enough force to 
destroy the Japanese capability to re- 
sist. This needed to be accomplished 
before the war of attrition induced 
war weariness, allowing Japan to 
negotiate a peace settlement thus 
preserving its gains. To this end, the 
author devotes two chapters describ- 
ing American strategic alternatives, 
the ways in which strategy evolved, 
and the American accomplishment 
in waging the Pacific war. 

The author fundamentally mis- 
understands the nature of maritime 
warfare, with its emphasis on occu- 
pying islands for airfields and ports 
at crucial geographic locations to 
project air and sea power as a navy 
transports land power across the 
ocean. He places too much emphasis 
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on armies. The Japanese experiences 
in the Pacific show relying on easily 
bypassed fixed garrisons served as 
weights around the neck of a drown- 
ing man. These garrisons have no of- 
fensive potential without sea and air 
power to support them. In a maritime 
war, the role of the navy and air force 
is to ensure free sea and air passage 
to allow land forces to strike against 
an enemy at will. Myers shows the 
Japanese and American navies were 
mirror images of each other—both 
influenced by Mahan and the Royal 
Navy. He notes both started with 
similar naval strategies but fails to 
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understand that the Americans were 
forced to create new tactics in the 
face of the initial Japanese successes. 
While the aircraft carrier emerged as 
the centerpiece of naval operational 
art, the majority of naval battles were 
surface gun battles. Though the au- 
thor observes that superior economic 
resources do not guarantee victory, 
they do make recovery from semi- 
disastrous tactical mistakes possible. 
Overall, this is a greatly flawed 
book. To his detriment, Myers some- 
how has missed several scholarly 
generations of spilled ink over this 
subject in Japan and the West. 
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THIRTY-THREE YEARS AND CONE HUNDRED ISSUES 


Army History—Past, Present, and Future 


Historian, has enjoyed along and distinguished tenure 

as the Army's premier professional history bulletin. 
With the release of the one hundredth issue, I thought a brief 
look back at how the magazine started, where it has been, and 
hopefully where it is going was in order. 

The first issue was a bold statement of intent and proposed a 
new direction for the Army’s historical community. Secretary 
of the Army John O. Marsh Jr. graced the cover and offered 
these words, “Iam honored to introduce The Army Historian, a 
periodical dedicated to the proposition that an appreciation of 
military history is a valuable addition to an officer's intellectual 
background . . . this publication will help us have a better 
understanding of the value of history. But, in addition, by 
careful explanation and provocative example, it should attract 
the attention of those thus far uninitiated in the uses of this 
valuable discipline.” Marsh commenced immediately to use 
The Army Historian as a conduit to announce and enact 
reform within the Army history program. 

The chief of military history at the time, retired Brig. Gen. 
Douglas Kinnard, noted that Secretary Marsh had “asked 
for a change in priorities among [the Center of Military 
History's] missions in order to develop more effective means of 
supporting the Army through the remainder of the century.” 
Marsh called for “increased support of the Army staff in their 
planning; support of military history education in the Army; 
and establishment ofa National Museum of the United States 
Army.” 

These were certainly lofty goals and noble tasks, and over 
the years The Army Historian, renamed Army History in 
1989, did what it could to contribute. Time was needed to 
establish and grow this publication into one that was respected 
throughout the Army and could have the impact so desired 
by Secretary Marsh. From the late 1980s and throughout the 
1990s, The Army Historian/Army History cemented itself as 
the Army’s preeminent professional bulletin. Army History's 
reach increased as its readership grew and its high level of 
scholarship became more widely recognized. A number of 
talented editors shepherded the journal through its formative 
years, securing an ever-increasing number of qualified 
contributors and implementing layout and design changes to 
make the journal’s pages more attractive. In a thirty-year span, 
Army History evolved from a black-and-white “newsletter” 


[ie publication, founded in fall 1983 as The Army 
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with a few hundred readers to a full-color magazine with a 
print run of over 10,000 copies and a hard-copy and online 
readership numbering in the tens of thousands. During these 
years, Army History published articles from a secretary of the 
Army, John Marsh Jr.; two chiefs of staff of the Army, Generals 
John Wickham Jr. and Carl Vuono; and a profusion of notable 
historians and authors, including Jay Luvass, Alfred Goldberg, 
Theodore Wilson, Edward Coffman, Ronald Spector, Antulio 
Echevarria, Gregory J. W. Urwin, Victor Davis Hanson, 
Wayne Lee, Jon Sumida, Charles Neimeyer, Richard Faulkner, 
and Dennis Showalter, to name a few. 

Army History's role in supporting military history education 
cannot be understated. It is currently utilized by the Army 
War College, the National Defense University, the Command 
and General Staff College, the U.S. Military Academy, and 
Army branch schools and museums, and it is distributed 
extensively to Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students. 
Copies even find their way to, and requests for subscriptions 
come from, places such as the Air Force and Naval Academies 
and various government agencies, as well as foreign military 
service institutions. 

In 2008, demand from the public for access to hard copies 
of Army History prompted the U.S. Government Publishing 
Office to begin selling yearly subscriptions. In that same year, 
we completed a digitization project that made every back issue 
available online as a free PDF download. 

In my years as the managing editor (2012 to present) 
and steward of this publication, I have done my best to 
maintain the high scholarly standards of Army History 
while broadening its appeal, improving its aesthetics, and 
increasing its audience. The results from a recent online 
Army survey indicate that we are on the right track and that 
our efforts have been very successful thus far. 

I would be remiss if I did not thank the team of editors, 
visual information specialists, and cartographers who set 
their regular workloads aside to assist me with each new issue 
when the time comes. Army History would not be possible 
without their efforts. 

I am very proud of what Army History has become, and I 
am even more excited about where it can still go in the years 
ahead. I hope you enjoy reading Army History as much as | 
love publishing it. 

Here is to another one hundred issues! 
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